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EAST AND WEST IN CANADA. 


CANADA is the one country in the world where East is East and 
West West. Half-way across her four thousand miles of territory 
there is a fine line of demarcation; so that if you live west of 
Winnipeg you are a Westerner, if east, an Easterner. But these 
distinctions are not wholly geographical. They are a result also of 
subtle differences in practical every-day sentiment and aspiration, 
if not in patriotism. 

Patriotism is a dangerous word to use just here. But it is not 
so dangerous as loyalty. For while we dare not question the 
loyalty of either the night herder on an Albertan ranch or the 
negro haymaker in a Nova Scotian marsh, we may venture to 
marvel at their differences in patriotism. For when the night 
herder says that it does not affect his pride to feel the protective 
genius of the Monroe Doctrine, we may deplore his lack of patriotic 
fervour, but we should not doubt his loyalty. Likewise, when the 
haymaker sighs for the time when he can take his picaninnies over 
to Halifax and show them a real Canadian fleet manceuvring in 
the offing beyond the harbour buoys, we may admire his patriotism, 
even if we doubt his loyalty. But when the Westerner says that 
the East is not giving the West a fair deal—when it says it in a 
lusty, insistent tone—we ought to know that he might mean it. We 
say that he might mean it, because it is just 
possible that he has something like the distemper 
of the Association of Canadian Manufacturers, which 
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administers its panacea of protection, not only to become well, but 
also to remain well. So that the farmers of the West, prosperous 
as they admitted themselves to be when the other day they ap- 
peared, several hundred strong, before Parliament—these farmers 
are crying out for something more in order to hold at least what 
they have. 

But in the West one does not hear incessant talk about the 
patriotism of Canadians and Canadian loyalty to the British Crown. 
Perhaps the Westerner takes it all as a matter of course, and at 
any rate he does not bother much about parading it before the 
rest of the world. For it is just possible that he detects a forced 
note in the genius of the whole thing, and believes that Canadians 
are loyal just so long as they are prosperous, just so long as times 
are good, money is plentiful, and the Government apparently un- 
trammelled. Nevertheless, in Ontario, where there is a hotbed of 
false patriotism, to hear certain politicians and certain so-called 
representative men, one would think that the Canadian scheme of 
government and the relationship between the Dominion and Great 
Britain are perfect, and that the Canadian people are overflowing 
with gratitude and eager to show their willingness to take part in 
Imperial wars. And while this sentiment or patriotism, or what- 
ever one might call it, is rampant in the East, it would be interest- 
ing to discover why it is dormant in the West. 

The West is a vast new country throbbing with new life. With 
the exception of the coastline of British Columbia, it is entirely insu- 
lar, so insular indeed that the people scarcely can imagine a foreign 
foe marching in upon them. They see no need for war; they have 
no fear of war. Their battle is with the elements, with the soil 
and the wind and the rain and the heat and the frost. Their duty, 
as they see it, is to replenish the earth and subdue it. Instead of 
building a Canadian Navy, or contributing 35,000 dollars towards 
the defence of the Empire, they would do something to ameliorate 
their condition in life now. They would build elevators large 
enough and plentiful enough to store their grain until they 
should wish to sell it, thereby avoiding the forced sales that take 
place almost always as soon as the grain is threshed. They would 
construct great district highways of macadam and place thereon 
immense government-owned gasolene trucks for hauling grain to 
the nearest railways. And yet while thousands of families who 
have come out from England or Ireland or Scotland, from Norway 
or Sweden or Denmark, from Russia or France, or even Germany, 
and have been living on from year to year in the hope that these 
necessaries will soon appear, the proposal comes to them from the 
Government that instead we should send the money to help Great 
Britain. From the Opposition comes a proposal to spend the 
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money on a navy at home. So that no matter which party is 
victorious the money will go for something for which Westerners 
can discover no need. The high rate of interest on borrowings in 
the West, especially borrowings by farmers, is notorious, and yet 
the money that it is now proposed to spend in some form for naval 
defence would go a long way towards obtaining for Western 
farmers loans at a rate of interest which, if not nearly so low as 
the money obtained for property holders in Ireland, would be at 
least within reason. Or, looking at it another way, the interest 
on the cost of a navy of our own or on a cash contribution to the 
British Government would pay the premiums on insurance against 
losses to crops from any cause, and the losses could be distributed 
so that except in extraordinary seasons every farmer would receive 
a livable return from his land and labour, whether he would be able 
to harvest his grain or not. 

A Saskatchewan farmer said to me the other day that they 
would get what they wanted in the West just as soon as they were 
separate from the East. And when I laughed at his remark, he 
complained that it was nothing to laugh at to see thousands of 
bushels of wheat and flax lying in heaps on the ground all winter 
just because there was no means of getting it to market. But he 
mentioned only one of their grievances. Grievances indeed they 
have, and it is not long since we saw at Ottawa hundreds of farmer 
delegates from the West asking Parliament for reciprocity with 
the United States in natural products, and, more recently still, 
there was the spectacle of a long special train travelling throughout 
Western Canada with exhibits of Canadian manufactures. For 
the Association of Canadian Manufacturers had deemed it prudent 
to do something with a view to alleviating the sufferings of the 
West by making the West think that manufacturing really is of 
immense advantage to the country’s progress, and is worth being 
supported, even if the cost of manufactures should increase a little. 
It was an astute adventure, but somehow or other it did not move 
the grain from the fields to the markets. 

The farm, we must know, is the great thing in Canada, and it is 
to the farm that we should look longest when we are considering 
our national politics. We have remarked somewhere the elements 
against which the settler in the West has to contend. In that 
remark we take a risk, because our West is precociously sensi- 
tive on the subject of her climate. Like the timid artist’s model, 
barely conscious of her budding powers, she fears to have every- 
thing exposed. Her poetasters write about the balmy chinook 
wind and the glory of the Western sun, but they fear the mighty 
blizzard and the portents of a clouded sky. The sky that clouds 
most quickly in the East is the one that begins with a political 
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horizon, for the Eastern farmer is politically partisan still, while 
in the West there is no political tradition, and but little close family 
or party affiliations. So that the West is inclined to speak out its 
untrammelled mind. If it cannot get now what it regards as a 
fair deal it can at least look forward to the time when it will have 
the upper hand in Parliament, with its members outnumbering 
those of the East. Meantime it casts about for a relief to its 
growing pains. 


These growing pains seem far removed from your comfortable 
lounges in Piccadilly. But, indeed, are they? Are not your 
British flower and your British sinew being assimilated here in 
the formation of a nationality whose subtlest weakness might be 
found in the differences that already are manifesting themselves 
between the East and the West? These differences are real. 
You can see one of them in our demonstrations of loyalty. For 
while the West looks coolly at the material aspect of things, the 
East waves the flag and sings the British National Anthem. We 
have been singing that anthem a long time. nd it is a good 
anthem to sing when it is sung to a good purpose. It helps us to 
forget our history, and while sometimes it is cowardly to rehash 
events of the past, one might be pardoned for here introducing a 
reminder that the American Independence was the outcome pre- 
cisely of the refusal of the American people to be taxed without 
representation, according to what looked like the imposition of the 
British Crown. That event is peculiarly interesting to us just now, 
for while no tax is being levied on us by the British Parliament, 
while no demand by us is made for representation in that body, 
our Canadian Government volunteers to give what amounts virtu- 
ally to a tax. Of course, we do not all look at it in just that light. 
That light, nevertheless, is the true light. Whether we should 
give or not is another question. But while we are thinking about 
it, our history of the last hundred years might be quickly scanned. 


After the lesson of the American War of Independence, if it 
was a lesson, British statesmen did not impose a direct tax on 
Canada, but they arrogated to themselves the right to govern. To 
that arrogation a section of the people objected, and in 1837 there 
was a breaking out into open rebellion, with the result that after 
Lord Durham had presented his Report, the administration of the 
affairs of the country was entrusted to the people. That was the 
beginning of responsible government in Canada. Later, in 1867, 
representatives of Upper Canada and Lower Canada met at Quebec 
and drew up the Act of British North America. That Act was 
ratified by the British Parliament, and it has been in operation 
ever since. 
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Throughout all this evolution it is difficult to find anything 
that Great Britain has granted to Canada voluntarily. We are 
told that she has protected us and lent us money. But again it is 
difficult to see how she has protected us except in the abstract 
protection that has come about because of the protection that 
she has provided for herself. As to lending money, every banker 
knows, and every big borrower knows, that she does not lend in 
Canada or anywhere else unless she thinks she has good security 
and a promise of good return. And, anyway, these loans are 
private transactions amongst private parties. They have nothing 
to do with government or with the fiscal relationship of the two 
countries. London is the great moneylending centre of the world. 
The loans are negotiated by brokers, and we do not know whether 
the money comes from the potteries of Staffordshire or the wine 
presses of Burgundy. Then why not admit these facts? Let 
our public men and writers in the East stop prating about the 
protection that comes from Great Britain in the vast sums of money 
that are being showered upon us. Let your statesmen come out 
frankly and say that to see the Empire united in a common cause 
would be an admirable consummation, but don’t let them bolster 
up the case by false appeals to loyalty and patriotism. I know 
quite well that there are many men in Great Britain and Canada 
who would throw up their hands in amazement at the simplicity 
of one who thinks that Canada is not being protected now by Great 
Britain. But if they were willing to perpetrate and perpetuate a 
myth of that kind, there are Canadians, even in the East, who are 
not. And Canadians with similar views can be found on every 
grade and every trail in the West, and they are not anxious 
because there is only one Canadian warship on the Atlantic and 
one on the Pacific. English or Irish or Scottish Canadians, and 
the descendants of United Empire Loyalists in Ontario and the 
Maritime Provinces, may suddenly get it into their heads that it is 
a disgrace for Canadians to permit Great Britain to protect this 
country any longer without assistance. Why is it any more dis- 
grace now than it was twenty-five years ago? That is a question 
you hear in the West. You hear it even in arrogant rural Ontario. 
The ready answer is that we were not able to help then. But we 
could have sent one ship then just as easily as we could send two 
or three now. The principle of the thing is ¢he thing, as every- 
body should know; but why our pride has been rudely hurt ever 
since we first heard the German scare is more than I can tell. For 
while the German scare is patent to most of us who live on the 
seaboard or are descendants of United Empire Loyalists, or were 
born in Cornwall or the Midlothians, it is not so fearful to those 
who live inland, to those who are Canadians of the second or 
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third generation, to those who perhaps have just come across from 
the United States, to those, indeed, who can trace their ancestry to 
France or Italy, or Japan or Spain, or even to Germany itself. 

It is known, of course, that we Britishers have to eat a pretty 
big piece of mince pie before we can dream of the world going on 
should Great Britain lose the supremacy of the seas. But it would 
be pie well eaten. We are so complacently satisfied with every- 
thing British! We like to think about our sense of fair play. We 
are slaves to the idea that we are free. We compose reams of 
poetry about “the land of the brave and the free,” while we are 
neither brave enough to face our own situation intelligently and 
without mock pride, nor free enough to settle our interprovincial 
disputes. 

Interprovincial disputes occur because of varying powers, 
federal and provincial, which are supposed to be precise. But 
apart altogether from these disputes, our several Provinces present 
a curious admixture. In Prince Edward Island the people engage 
in general farming, oyster fishing, and the breeding of black foxes. 
Nova Scotia gives us coal, steel, fish, dairy products, and scholars. 
New Brunswick boasts about her potatoes, her lumber, her poets 
and her moose barrens. Quebec rejoices in hay, history, and large 
families. Ontario glories in her portion as the “ Banner Province,” 
and she has a feeling that because she is intensely loyal to King 
George she should dictate the policy of the Government. These 
five Provinces compose the East. Since 1867 (the time of Con- 
federation) they have had all to say in the administration of the 
affairs of the Dominion, because they have had over the West in 
Parliament a preponderance of membership. But by some it is 
estimated that at the present rate of increase in population in the 
West, twenty years will see the balance of power swing to the 
Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. But there will have to be 
a tremendous readjustment. The next Dominion Parliament will 
have eleven more members than at present, if a redistribution bill 
is passed by the present Parliament. The four Western Provinces 
will have five members each, while Ontario will lose four; New 
Brunswick, two; Nova Scotia, two; Prince Edward Island, one. 
At that rate of change it would not take long for the West to have 
the controlling voice in Parliament, even though, according to the 
latest census, Ontario now is entitled to seventy-eight members ; 
Quebec, sixty-five; the Maritime Provinces, thirty; and the 
Western Provinces, forty-four. And if the West ever gets the 
controlling voice, the destiny of Canada and of her place in the 
Empire will be settled permanently, and it will be settled not as 
most of us in the East see it settling to-day. 

For why should Western Canada be expected to favour and 
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foster the imperialistic and jingoistic sentiment that has grown in 
Ontario to an amazing extent ever since the German bogey was 
setup? The trail of the United Empire Loyalists does not extend 
so far westward. Out there one does not find enough Colonels 
George Denison and Doctors George Parkin to keep crested the 
Imperialistic wave. Apart from Victoria and Vancouver there is 
not in all the West one social or political club at whose board the 
greatness of the British Empire is the great topic of discussion. 
Discussion of that character is enjoyed by millionaires who do not 
eschew knighthood, and who cry loyalty to the British Crown so 
loudly that the common people, deceived by prosperity, join lustily 
in the chorus. But the chorus in the West will be different. West 
of the Great Lakes the millionaires are making their millions out 
of the soil, and the common people, who are close to the soil, who 
for the most part have no ties of blood reaching back to Devon- 
shire or Northumberland, to Cork or Donegal, to Dumfries or 
Caithness, will see their god in an absolutely untrammelled system 
of Government for the people. We cannot expect the one 
hundred thousand Americans who go into the West every year to 
rise up and cheer at the mention of King George or the Union 
Jack. Nor can we look for such outbursts of affection from the 
fifty thousand other foreigners who are absorbed: every twelve- 
month by that great mothering territory. There upon the prairie, 
there among the mountains, all the energies of a vast new horde 
will be taxed to work out a destiny that must conform to the 
mould in which it is cast. The East will still have its legions who 
dream of the heather, the hawthorn, or the harp; but it will be a 
dream with an awakening, for we have here also our own national 
glories, glories that will demand our best devotion. 


NEWTON MACTAVISH. 
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THE VOLUNTARY WORKER IN 
LOCAL ADMINISTRATION. 


POLITICIANS, especially social reformers, must long for a brief 
interval for rest and reflection. A period in which they might 
take stock of the progress made, survey the present position, and 
think out and plan carefully the connection, correlation and co- 
ordination of the institutions and agencies having social welfare 
as object. There is, alas! no such period for social stocktaking. 
Evils are insistent, problems are pressing, and, if but a step can be 
taken towards their solution we, of necessity, must take it lest 
opportunity, once let slip, be gone for ever. Hence, our legis- 
lation is a patchwork, our institutions without balance and organi- 
sation disconnected and therefore lacking in the highest efficiency. 

As a nation we rather pride ourselves upon our capacity for 
“muddling through,” point with complacency to numerous un- 
merited successes, and quite proudly proclaim that we are an 
illogical people as an excuse for sacrificing plans for the future 
whilst devising unscientific short-cuts for dealing with present and 
pressing affairs. So-called practical men quote approvingly “ suffh- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof,” forgetful of the fact that 
the evil neglected accur-ulates at compound interest, and that 
greater efforts will be required of posterity to undo the mischief 
than were required to create it. In the domain of social reform 
—particularly the administrative aspect of it—this is very obvious 
to those who take the trouble to think the matter out. 

The first decade of the twentieth century will be marked in 
British history as a period characterised by efforts for social 
amelioration. An enlarged and extended knowledge of the causes 
and consequences of social evils and a growing civic conscience 
have pressed private and public authorities along the lines of 
social reform. The former have experimented, collected data and 
statistics, and diffused valuable information; Parliament has in- 
quired, discussed and legislated, creating new authorities and 
increasing the duties of those already existing; and the authori- 
ties administering the law have had to create new departments to 
carry out the duties or hand them on to departments and officials 
already existing and frequently overburdened. At this point a 
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clash of interests, and a corresponding discordance of opinion is 
showing itself. Voluntary effort has, in many cases, paved the way 
for reform and claims, as against the usual practice of creating 
paid offices, that the services of voluntary workers should be 
utilised to a far greater extent. The question of the relative 
values of both methods—administration. by paid or unpaid workers 
—is already being keenly canvassed, and the need for a definition 
of the scope of voluntary effort and its relation to and co-ordination 
with the official hierarchy of the public service has become insistent 
and urgent. 

The organic analogy of society is old and has frequently been 
- pressed too far; but as years pass the resemblance tends to become 
more complete, and at least one school of political thought con- 
sciously aims at hastening the tendency. Interdependence of the 
units of society—the individual—is a commonplace ; good or evil 
spreads throughout the social fabric like the ripples on the surface 
of a still pond into which a pebble has been thrown. It is, there- 
fore, of importance that the causes of good and evil should be 
known and the former fostered, whilst the latter are eliminated 
or diminished in strength. This implies the possession by the 
nation of a thinking apparatus—a brain—receiving, by a system of 
afferent channels, information from all parts of society, working 
out the problems raised, and, by a system of afferent channels, 
setting to work definite organs trained to the functions to be 
performed and directed to the ends to be attained. This is the 
biological basis of the government of a country; to perfect the 
system is, and must be, the aim of political thinkers. The point 
to be carefully noted is that whilst the fact that the sources and 
means of information are difficult to control is of minor importance, 
providing the central sifting and thinking organ is efficient, it is 
imperative that the instruments whereby the latter’s ends are 
attained are capable of control and direction by it. A man 
might have the keenest of sensory organs, and the acutest of 
brains, and yet be of little use if he could not control his feet or 
hands, or even his tongue. The tendency towards an increased 
supervision and control of local authorities by the central govern- 
ment is the result of a recognition of this fact. 

The tendency of modern government is to increase in com- 
plexity; the tendency is constantly accelerated by the repeated 
breakdown of voluntary effort and agencies to fulfil the public 
needs. Administration has become a business, and it is imperative 
that the principles of good business policy should be applied to 
this greatest of all businesses. The organisation must be efficient ; 
parts, whilst being specialised to the work to be performed, must 
work harmoniously together towards the given end—in the case 
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of government, the well-being of the community. This way, and 
this way only is economy secured. But the differences are 
great. In industry the processes dealing with the raw material 
are those easiest to reduce to a routine; in administration, the raw 
material is the people, at once the source of administrative power 
and the beneficiaries of the use of that power when wisely exer- 
cised. And since human beings vary in knowledge, capacity and 
comprehension, it is a ste gua non of efficient administration that 
those in actual touch with the people should not be too rigid in 
their methods. Reverting to the organic analogy, from the people 
comes through various organised channels—associations, represen- 
tatives, the press, etc—the information that social and political 
thinkers collect and digest, and then, by means of legislative and 
administrative authorities, pass on the matured results as impulses 
to the officials whose work is with the people, for the people. The 
circle is completed—the people, legislators, administrators, officials, 
the people—and its strength is dependent upon that of the double 
link—the people. 

It is, therefore, the point of contact between the official tools 
and the material people that is really important. The material 
is not passive, bit active; it is capable of doing much directly for 
itself, and of doing more by means of the power it possesses as 
being the source of public opinion, and therefore the mainspring 
of collective effort. But it is still more; it is plastic. The 
action of officials results in the reaction of the people, a reaction 
which may increase or decrease the general welfare. The collective 
effort, to be wholly successful, must act as a stimulus to individual 
effort, not necessarily of the same kind, but complementary rather 
than supplementary. For instance, the action of the health 
authority in securing the sanitary condition of the house should 
stimulate the occupier to a reciprocal effort to maintain the healthy 
condition of the home; poor relief should not be deterrent and 
degrading, but should be made an opportunity to encourage the 
recipients to fresh efforts and to enlighten them as to the direction 
in which their efforts may best be made. The feeding of school 
children, if done efficiently, should do much to raise the standard 
of comfort, an event which economists tell us is a necessary pre- 
liminary to increased production and higher wages. 

How far is the self-respect and capacity of the people stimu- 
lated and fostered? Is the administration so conducted as to 
create a demand for an extension of similar collective efforts? Is 
it viewed as a tyranny, a waste, or an advantage provided by 
communal enterprise and not otherwise obtainable? Do the 
people increasingly recognise that the administrative organs are 
only a specialised section of society, and not something apart from 
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and above themselves? Do the people understand and act upon 
the fact that officials are not masters imposing upon them an 
external will, but servants carrying out their behests on their 
behalf? These are pertinent questions and crucial tests of the 
efficacy of any branch of public administration. 

Upon some or all of these points the recent extension of social 
reforms and the necessary increase of officials is indicted. The 
opposition to the reforms themselves is almost negligible. All 
parties recognise the evils dealt with ; most concede that legislative 
interference is necessary. The breakdown of private voluntary 
effort in all directions is too obvious to brook dispute, ¢.g., the 
feeding of necessitous school children. But voluntary effort, 
driven into the last ditch, claims an increasing share in the admin- 
istrative work of the various authorities set up, and in the actual 
technical work of investigation and performance of social amelior- 
ative work. Of the former, the proposals in the Majority Report 
of the Poor Law Commission is an extreme instance, the demands 
made for scope upon Children’s Care and Juvenile Advisory Com- 
mittees are present-day examples; of the latter, the growth of 
societies of amateur health visitors and investigators of one 
class or another are typical. 

The demand for voluntary representation upon local 
authorities is based upon the need for expert knowledge 
and the alleged difficulty of obtaining it by way of 
public election. The need is not denied, but it is doubtful if the 
proposed remedy would not create greater difficulties at a time 
when democratic ideals are deeper and more widespread than ever. 
The demand that voluntary effort should be used to a far 
greater extent in the actual work of the authorities, that volun- 
teers should supplant, or, at least, should not be supplanted by, 
paid officials, is however worthy of examination. It is justified 
by a general attack upon officialism. It is claimed that officials 
are hampered by routine, deal with classes rather than cases, are 
too rigid in their methods and lack adaptability to circumstances ; 
and it is urged, as the most effective charge, that all official admin- 
istration is bureaucratic and it is expensive. 

Reasons may be found for the endeavour to increase the 
number of voluntary workers under local authorities engaged in 
administering social legislation. There appears to be an increas- 
ing number of persons of both sexes, but especially women, who, 
having leisure, are willing to devote some at least of their time 
to social service. The increased knowledge of social problems, 
and the general humanitarian spirit of the times is, no doubt, the 
main motive in many, perhaps most, cases, but not by any means 
in all. It is to be feared that in a vast number of cases the al- 
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truistic devotion to the service of one’s fellows is greatly 
strengthened by the hope that experience so gained may material- 
ly increase the chance of securing a lucrative appointment as a 
paid official Amongst the applicants for appointments to both 
the State and municipal civil services—labour bureaux, insurance 
service, health officers—voluntary workers have formed quite an 
important class. Of course, these facts do not support a sugges- 
tion that voluntary work is undesirable, or inefficient, or that a 
person who has had experience as a volunteer would not make an 
excellent official, but they are important as giving a clue to the 
reasons for the demand for the extended employment of volun- 
tary workers. The idea, not made explicit, is to constitute a sort 
of unpaid apprenticeship as a preliminary training for public 
official life. And the sooner this is recognised the better; it re- 
moves the halo of self-sacrifice that supporters of the voluntary 
system love to assume, and supports the charges so often made 
that there are specious attempts to obtain and retain the best paid 
posts in the public service in the hands of the well-to-do classes. 
Essentially there is no difference between the person taking up 
voluntary work with the idea of obtaining a paid official position 
and the person who advertises, offering remuneration to anyone 
finding him or her a position as sanitary inspector, health visitor, 
etc., or expressing their willingness to give some service free with 
the same end in view ; the latter case is more open and honest, that 
is all. 

The greater the number of social workers a community 
possesses the more progressive will it be; it is an index of the re- 
cognition of social imperfections and a desire for their removal. 
In this work there is scope for both voluntary and paid workers, 
and the attainment of the end sought will depend upon the wisdom 
and skill with which their separate functions are combined and 
co-ordinated. But it is necessary to recognise that each has its 
limitations of practical application, whilst from the social economic 
point of view their total number must not be increased beyond the 
point at which their efforts would be more productive of social 
welfare if expended in other directions. 

The charges levelled against the English local civil service of 
being bureaucratic are easy to make and rhetorically effective, 
but they are largely based upon the dicta of writers of the early 
nineteenth century or upon examples drawn from countries whose 
whole system differs from our own; and so far they are quite 
illogical. That there are bureaucratic tendencies cannot be 
denied ; but that they are inherent in or necessary results of our 
system of local government may be disputed. They thrive best 
where local public opinion is weakest, public interest most languid, 
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and public control of officials is least effective; but this is the 
fault of the electorate and elected persons, not of the officials. 
Defects of training account for much of the narrow-minded routine 
of officials ; they lack an outlook which embraces social problems 
and factors ancillary to those with which they have to deal, hence 
the “rut.” Add to this the fact that every Parliamentary session 
increases the administrative burden of local authorities and their 
officials, and that success is judged, too often, by figures, the units 
of which are incommensurable as regards time, effort or effects, 
and it is not a matter for surprise that officials, judged by such a 
test, should so organise their work and reduce their efforts to 
routine as to secure the maximum of results—upon paper. The 
bureaucratic tendencies of local officials are not intrinsic but ex- 
trinsic, and imposed by the authorities who create and control 
them and by the law they administer. 

But in spite of this there is a vast amount of valuable work 
done by officials which cannot be reduced to figures, which is not 
explicitly stated or authorised in their list of duties, and which it 
is consequently too easily assumed they entirely omit or neglect. 
Sanitary inspectors and health visitors—to take an instance—are 
daily asked for and give advice upon all sorts of matters far from 
the domain of drains and disease—questions of workmen’s com- 
pensation, holiday resorts, employment; and in the best adminis- 
tered sanitary districts these officials are looked upon as friends who 
are as unsparing of the feelings of domestic delinquents as they 
are of the houseowner who neglects his duties. It is in connection 
with health administration that the effects of official activity upon 
the volition and habits of the people are best seen, but it can only 
be judged and valued by those who have had an extended ex- 
perience in a moderate sized area. It cannot be reduced to figures. 
And here, opinion amongst those competent to judge will be fairly 
unanimous that, coincident with improved health and housing con- 
ditions, the demand for still better conditions grows, and the desire 
and willingness to do more for themselves increases amongst the 
people. 

The aspect of local administration which, perhaps, arouses the 
indignation of the inexpert humanitarian to the greatest degree is 
the formality and consequent delay in applying, and the limitation 
of, the ameliorative efforts of officials A case, say, of sickness or 
poverty occurs and calls for remedial measures. The remedy 
is obvious and the enthusiast expects that it shall be immediately 
applied ; “if not, why not?” they furiously demand. The official, 
equally enthusiastic, and perhaps better informed, has to consider 
firstly what he can do, and secondly how it may be done; his 
effort is limited by law as to direction, extent and method, and the 
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voluntary worker administering the same law would of necessity 
be “cribbed, cabined and confined” in exactly the same way, and 
would be open to the same charge of being inadaptable and 
routine-ridden. How far these restrictions might be removed it 
is no part of this article to discuss; it is sufficient to indicate that 
they exist. But those who attack “ paid ” administrators in general 
fail entirely to realise that the rules and regulations with which 
official discretion is hedged, and official effort is restricted, are 
specially designed to limit the bureaucratic tendency. Give your 
officials a problem to solve and a free hand to solve it and they will 
almost certainly achieve far greater success in less time than is 
taken at present. It is, however, well to remember, when attack- 
ing officials and official administration, that— 


“Englishmen prefer to be governed (if they must be 
governed at all) by fixed rules rather than by official discre- 
Rightly or wrongly, Englishmen have an instinctive 
distrust of official discretion, an instinctive scepticism about 
bureaucratic wisdom... . . They are ready enough, they are 
often embarrassingly eager, to confer new powers on the execu- 
tive authority, central or local. But they like to determine for 
themselves how these powers are to be exercised. They like 
to see in black and white the rules by which their liberty of ac- 
tion is restrained, and to have an effective share in the making 
of those rules. And they insist on the meaning of those rules 
being determined, not by administrative authorities, nor by any 
special tribunal, but by the ordinary law courts of the country.” 
—Sir Courtenay Ibert, in “ Legislative Forms and Methods.” 


On the other hand, voluntary service has very serious defects 
to which its more enlightened supporters are quite alive. The 
supply of capable voluntary workers is of necessity a fluctuating 
and uncertain one. The supply of officials will respond, like that 
of other economic goods, to the demand; raise the remuneration 
and an increase will be forthcoming. But the supply of voluntary 
effort depends solely upon caprice; it is the essence of voluntary 
work that the worker is independent and controls his or her own 
services—working for what, when and how they like. The con- 
sequence is that they lack responsibility and the authority for 
which they worked would lack control of their services, a fatal 
error in public administration where illegal or unwise actions may 
result in law suits and damages. It is curious, but not surprising, 
to find that the demand for the extended utilisation of voluntary 
service comes from those whose efforts have been largely directed 
to organising such services and reducing the voluntary aspect of 
them to a minimum. If the object is to cheapen administration 
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by substituting unpaid for paid labour, the policy is intelligible, 
but if it is intended to increase efficiency, it is futile and doomed 
to failure. 

What then should be the function of the worker, who, desir- 
ing no recompense, has the capacity, will and time to devote him- 
self to the social service? The necessity for the exercise of choice, 
check and control of persons performing legalised social service 
indicates paid officials for the duties, but upon the various 
authorities appointing and controlling such officials there is ample 
room for a leaven of enthusiastic social workers. Constant com- 
plaint is made that such authorities do not attract a high class of 
members ; less would be heard of such complaints if leisured people 
with knowledge and capacity were to devote themselves to the 
broad principles of administration, instead of endeavouring to 
secure opportunity to carry out the details. Beyond the sphere of 
social effort occupied by the State lies the area of doubt and un- 
certainty, into which the State may at any time enter, but within 
which, meanwhile, voluntary effort finds its real place and function. 
To conduct social experiment, collect social data and to awaken 
the civic conscience upon matters of vital public importance, are 
functions of no mean extent, interest or value, to which no one may 
feel shame or reluctance to devote themselves. Whilst a closer 
contact with and greater aid to official effort may be obtained in the 
very necessary work of stimulating reciprocal effort on the part 
of the individual who has come under the influence and experienced 
the benefit of the official administration. 

A few instances of the direction in which voluntary effort may 
supplement and round off the action of the paid officials may 
make the latter suggestion clear. Poor law officers relieve des- 
titution and endeavour to deter application for such relief, but do 
little to aid or encourage the recipients to do something for them- 
selves; at this point the volunteer might come upon the scene and 
by friendly advice, encouragement and aid endeavour to get the 
persons relieved to make some effort to get once more into the 
economic productive line. Equipped with a knowledge of indus- 
trial affairs and institutions a friendly adviser could often put the 
person side-tracked in a decaying industry or stranded by seasonal 
depression into the main stream of employment again; the ig- 
norance of the lesser-skilled workers as to the object, method and 
offices of such a well-advertised institution as the labour exchanges 
is really very widespread and wonderful. Two branches of the 
public health service call urgently for well-informed and voluntary 
effort to follow up that of the official—the prevention of the spread 
of consumption, and the care of children immediately after birth. 
The health officer receives the notification, visits, inquires and 
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advises, usually leaving a sheet, card or leaflet, upon which is 
printed in simple language the ordinary precautions. In many 
cases the official pays a second and maybe a third visit, but every- 
day brings its duties and as time passes opportunity to pursue 
inquiries and continue the surveillance diminishes. The parent 
or patient has been advised, the necessary information collected, 
and the premises put into sanitary condition; here is the oppor- 
tunity for the voluntary worker who in many ways can do much 
to secure an improvement in the general condition of the family. 
Experience shows that people are very open to suggestions at such 
times, and, with wisdom and tact, advice may be extended to many 
things appertaining to the economic and domestic conditions of the 
household with which the health official has no duties and seldom 
any knowledge. [Illustrations might be increased, but enough has 
been said to show how volunteers working in unison with officials 
may do much to make the latter more effective for good. 

It seems, therefore, reasonable to conclude that there is no 
real antagonism between the voluntary social worker and the 
official social administrator. The latter is not necessarily as de- 
fective as is so frequently and easily assumed, and some of the 
alleged defects are the result of applying correctives for others ; 
whilst the work which the official performs is not the work for 
which the free and independent volunteer is suited. On the other 
hand, there is a region of effort where the official is inoperative, yet 
within which the voluntary worker may, if his effort is properly co- 
ordinated with that of the former, find a sphere of activity supple- 
mentary to that of the official and of vast importance to the general 
welfare. Local administration is still awaiting the touch of the 
magic hand that shall consolidate and co-ordinate official efforts, 
and, when it does, the claims of the volunteer to recognition—to 
be reckoned with officials, but not of them—are bound to be con- 
sidered. 


B. G. BANNINGTON. 
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TRADE UNION FUNDS. 


IT is probable that in the near future the attempt will be made 
to render the funds of Trade Unions liable for wrongs committed 
in the course of trade disputes. What more reasonable, it is 
urged, than that Trade Union funds should stand the conse- 
quences of Trade Union acts! 

Precisely because we believe that there does not now exist, 
and that there certainly ought to be provided, an adequate remedy 
for the reckless acts done *s a matter of course in the progress of 
trade disputes, we venture to question whether this proposed 
remedy is the right one. We venture to doubt whether, in its 
crude form, it will stand the test of practical application. And we 
shall suggest what appears to us a better way. 

There is a great deal of loose thinking prevalent in current 
discussions of the rights and duties of associations and kindred 
bodies. So far as the law is concerned, the subject has never 
been worked out at all. Either an association is a corporate 
body—in which case it is assimilated to a human being, with some 
very acrobatic results,—or else it is nothing more than the sum 
of the individuals who compose it. Its funds are their funds; 
its acts are their acts. It is precisely on a level with any 
momentary or fortuitous combination of persons. Even a century- 
old firm has no continuity or separate existence in the eye of the 
law. It is nothing but a name for the partners of the moment. 

Common usage goes beyond the law. We speak of the firm 
—the club—the regiment—the school—the society—as of a dis- 
tinct entity with an existence of its own, and with corresponding 
rights and duties. Sometimes, in a burst of imaginative creative- 
ness, we confer a specific existence upon an idea, and talk of the 
hospital—the workhouse—the estate—the annual dinner—the 
Admiralty—the office—as though each were a being with thoughts 
and feelings. 

Clearly all this is metaphor: and some of it is very far-fetched 
metaphor. Unless we keep this fact in mind we shall be hope- 
lessly at sea. Let it be granted at once that all these varied 
concepts are not unrealities. It is quite true that the decision 
of a Board may be sensibly different from the decision which 
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would comniend itself to each of the half-dozen members who 
compose it. The influence of the traditions of an office, or of an 
estate, or of the administration of a charity, do go for something. 
To ignore this—to insist that a disembodied Will can have no 
existence and no interest for any but moonstruck web-spinners— 
would be a retrogression. It would be an impossible return to 
the pre-Hegelian days of starched Austinian formality; the days 
when the jurist dealt with such admiring love on the “definite 
human sovereign” as the source of all positive law. Loose 
organizations, schemes, ideas, have a true reality. Only they are 
not persons. They are not remotely analogous to persons. And 
their legal position is not to be settled by a facile comparison 
with persons. Gierke is perfectly justified in insisting on the 
necessity for recognising such conceptions and of giving them 
due jural consequences. But it does not follow that those jural 
consequences are obvious. An animal is a real entity. But it 
has not the rights and duties of a person. Its reality is so 
manifest that we are in no danger of fancying that it has. But 
the reality of an organization or an idea is involved in mental 
mist, and has to be laboriously pointed out. We are prone to 
fail to see through the mist the absurdity—which we see at once 
in the case of an animal—of thinking that the rights and duties 
flowing from the existence of such airy conceptions are, in the 
main, strictly analogous to the rights and duties of human beings. 

They are not human beings. And the first problem that lies 
before us is to distinguish between those “artificial persons” 
which are aliases or disguises for human beings, and those which 
are embodiments of an abstract conception. It is the difference, 
broadly speaking, between the Firm and the Charity, the Dream 
and the Business. And there are many which are on the border- 
line—trade unions themselves are. ll alike agree in this—that 
they may, cr may not, be recognized by the law. Some, such as 
joint-stock companies and bishoprics, are almost completely 
assimilated to persons, by the law of England. Others, such as 
business firms, are almost ignored. On others, such as trade 
unions and the Commissioners of the Admiralty, a half-hearted 
recognition is conferred. 

It is not, of course, an advantage to those who are interested 
in it, that an association, a project, or an idea should be recog- 
nised by the law as an artificial person. It may be. But it may 
not. And it may be advantageous to the success of the idea, and 
very disadvantageous to the promoters personally, or vice versd. 
This caveat is necessary: legal recognition sounds so attractive, 
and may be so disastrous. But whether the law imposes on the ven- 
ture the status of personality (¢.¢., assimilation to a human being) or 
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not, it must always be by persons, and not by metaphors, that the 
work of promoting its objects and managing its affairs is to be 
accomplished. 

It therefore becomes advisable to treat the problem as re- 
duced to its lowest terms; and to consider how the law regards 
associated action on the part of human beings, when it recognizes 
no distinct and independent personality in their object. 

“If two men are walking together up the street, and one 
steals a pair of boots from a shop-door, they are both equally 
guilty.” This startling deliverance, the product of magisterial 
reflection, really crystallizes the attitude of English Law very 
completely. It is an exaggeration, but it enshrines a truth. 
English Law, in fact, does things quite as absurd as holding a 
pedestrian liable for the unchecked acts of his chosen companion. 
And it has an especial horror of association: a dislike which 
may have had a natural foundation in times when the organized 
forces of law and order were weak and rudimentary, but which 
is revolting at the present day. The law of conspiracy converts 
into a high crime the commission by two people of an act which 
might not give rise even to an action for damages, if done by 
a single individual. The absolute want of all definition of the 
acts which it is thus unsafe to do in concert makes it, as Prof. 
Kenny has remarked, dangerously possible for a judge to visit 
with a crushing penalty any conduct which he dislikes. When 
joint-stock companies became familiar to a public, as yet 
unfamiliar with the dishonest devices of some promoters, frauds 
were perpetrated which could not easily be brought within the 
definition of any statutory crime. The law of conspiracy filled 
the vacuum ; and men who could not have been touched, had they 
acted alone, for infringing any known law, were sent to hard 
labour for pursuing their plans in concert. Here, the ends of 
justice were doubtless served: but however dishonest a promoter 
may be, it is probably better that he should be convicted of doing 
something definitely forbidden by law, than that he should be con- 
victed by a subterfuge, because he happened to have had an 
accomplice. This extraordinary state of the law, under which it 
is quite clear that four or five members of a dissenting congrega- 
tion who should decide to absent themselves from chapel in 
concert, or.a tradesman who should instruct his manager to 
undersell a rival, might be subject to two years’ imprisonment, 
illustrates the abject fear which the law entertains of combina- 
tions. It is not, however, the feature which is of the most cardinal 
importance, since it is of so sweeping and vague a character that 
any attempt to put it into execution on a large scale could only 
result in its destruction. 
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But it prepares us for the blind fury of the corresponding 
principle of the common law. Wherever persons are associated 
together for a common object, they are individually liable. for all 
that any one of them may do in pursuance of the common object. 
In the magisterial illustration cited above, the innocent pedestrian 
will actually be guilty of a “conversion” of the boots, if the two 
were on a walking tour, and the boots were taken by the other in 
furtherance of the joint design. The only exception seems to 
be in the case of agent and principal: although in this case the 
two are acting in concert, the agent is not considered liable for 
what the principal does—and the same applies in the slightly 
different case of servant and master. In fact, the two are not on 
equal terms: the agent and the servant have no power of control. 

This seems to provide a clue to the reason of the extremely 
harsh principle in question. It may be put on two grounds: that 
of control, and that of interest. The innocent associate is held 
indiscriminately liable for the acts of those with whom he asso- 
ciates himself, in one view, because it is thus that control over 
the careless and dishonest can best be secured. In the other view, 
he is held responsible simply because he profits by the acts of his 
associates, and ought, on some floating notion of balance, to bear 
the losses occasioned by them. If such a view were correct, it 
would seem that the casual hirer of a cab ought to be liable in 
damages to anyone whom the cabman carelessly runs down. The 
hirer is deriving benefit from the process which he and the cabman 
are carrying out. The fact that the loss is disproportionate 
cannot affect the issue. In the same way, if a partner, hurrying 
with goods to a purchaser, carelessly bruises a passer-by, he 
commits this injury as much in the interest of the purchaser as of 
the firm. Yet it is the latter who are alone liable. Such con- 
siderations as these indicate that it is the control, and not the 
mere interest, that is the important element. If the person whom 
you associate with yourself is “an independent contractor,” who 
can do the work in his own way, then whatever benefit you derive 
from his acts, you do not become responsible for them. 

But there is another method of avoiding responsibility. That 
is the creation of a Trust. The extreme elasticity of the doctrine 
of Trusts enables property to be devoted to any purpose (com- 
mercial or charitable), in such a way that it must be applied to 
those purposes and those alone (public revenue rights excepted). 
The purposes of the Trust not including that oS compensating 
persons who are injured in the course of its administration, the 
latter have no claim against its funds. No one is in active con- 
trol of the trustee who commits the injury. The property has 
been committed to him once for all. He may be removed: but 
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he cannot be dictated to like an agent, or checked like a joint 
associate. If interest were the decisive factor, the persons bene- 
fited by the existence of the fund should certainly bear the 
consequences of his misdeeds, as they profit by his good manage- 
ment: But this is certainly not the case. No trustee could 
come and ask for an indemnity against the Trust estate against 
the consequences of his own wrongs. There is no control of the 
trustee, and though there is undoubtedly a selection exercised in 
his appointment, there is not enough to involve the donor or his 
beneficiaries in liability—not even up to the amount of the Trust 
fund. The case of co-trustees presents a difficulty. They have 
control over one another, yet they are ordinarily not liable for 
injuries «inflicted by their associates in the trusteeship. The 
explanation is that, as they receive in general no remuneration, 
no one would ever consent to become a joint trustee if he were 
held so liable. 


Plainly, the machinery of a Trust is, where its employment can 
be accomplished, far the most favourable to the safety of the 
human beings concerned in the management of a joint design, and 
to the success of the design itself. It is much more favourable 
than incorporation. The sole drawback is that, although there is 
great elasticity in the creation of the Trust, it is impossible to alter 
it or supplement it, once it has been declared. We are most 
familiar with Trusts as a machinery for family provision and for 
the attainment of philanthropic objects. But it is clearly appli- 
cable to commercial purposes. Few instruments are better known 
than a declaration of trust for the benefit of creditors. It is true 
that trustees carrying on a business become liable upon business 
contracts personally, with an indemnity against the assets of the 
trust estate. But the startling liability for unauthorized and 
uncontemplated wrongs committed by agents or partners does not 
appear to attach to them. It certainly does not do so if they do 
not embark the Trust in business, or if their only trust business 
is the letting out of land to tenants. 


The business Trust never attained, however, any develop- 
ment in this country. One reason was, that it was long doubtful 
whether the beneficiaries, if they regularly received the income 
of the Trust, were not partners, with the ordinary liabilities of 
partners. It was not until 1868 that this point was satisfactorily 
cleared up. And meanwhile the country had become accustomed 
to the Limited Company. In the United States it was other- 
wise. The Trust there attained the position of a first-class crank 
in the machinery of commerce. 
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But in England it became necessary to find some other means 
of securing business people against the consequences of the wrongs 
of their co-adjutors and agents. This was found in the incorpora- 
tion principle. An illusory “person” was created, for the sole 
purpose of enabling real persons to trade with limited liability, 
under the fiction that it was not their money but “its” money 
which was embarked in the business. 

We have thus three broadly distinguished conceptions. 
There is the formless association of persons acting together— 
each individually liable to the utmost extent of his resources for 
injuries done by any other in the course of attaining the com- 
mon object. There is the formal association of persons, in an 
incorporated company, their liability limited by statute to the 
extent of certain defined assets. There is the formal setting 
aside of certain assets for certain purposes, with administrators 
who alone are responsible, and responsible each for his own acts 
alone—the Trust. 

It is now possible to lay down the cardinal theorem of this 
paper,—and that is, that what is called an Association in popular 
language is essentially not a conception of the first kind, but of 
the third—not a body of coadjutors, but a Trust: 

A Trust need not be created formally. It need not even be 
created in writing. When an individual subscribes to an 
organization and, in popular parlance, “becomes a member” of 
it, what he is really doing is create a trust of a guinea, or of 
half-a-crown. The people who manage the affairs of the society 
are the trustees. Over them he has no continuous control—though 
they may probably, like other trustees, be open to the possibility 
of removal by means of his co-operation. But there is nothing 
analogous in what he is doing, even if he undertakes some active 
work in the furtherance of the society’s objects, to that close 
personal co-operation to which the law attaches such a stringent 
measure of undivided responsibility. It would be absurd if the 
devotion of half-a-sovereign to the Church Missionary Society 
were to involve the rash donor to the full extent of his private 
means in any indiscretion which might be committed by an agent 
or a governor. Nor can we think that such a result would follow 
from the fact that one spoke with acceptance at an annual meet- 
ing in the country. In point of fact such an extension of the 
doctrine of responsibility for the acts of one’s associates would 
be fundamentally unjust. The whole doctrine is unknown to the 
law of Rome (and to that of England up to the eighteenth 
century). It can only have a semblance of reason in the 
cases where the person whom it is sought to render liable has 
an individual, effective, and continuous control over the conduct 
of the other. 
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But if we admit, as we must, that membership of an organiza- 
tion does not involve one in personal liability for all that the 
directors of the organization may do, does it not involve one’s 
half-crown, or one’s five-pound note? Evidently not. For the 
ground on which the donor escapes liability is, that he has not 
embarked on the control of a joint enterprise, but has merely 
created a Trust. If he has created a Trust, it is the duty of 
everyone, the managers included, to respect it, and to carry it 
out. 

If they choose to launch out into illegalities, they are simply 
committing breaches of trust, and squandering the trust estate. 
That the majority, or a supposed majority, of the creators of the 
Trust, approve of their illegality is totally irrelevant. Prove it 
against individuals, and you may well establish their concurrent 
responsibility. | But confiscate Smith’s sovereign because he is 
walking up the Trade Union street along with Jones, who steals 
a bag of coals—and you commit a grievous injustice. 

If trade union funds are confiscated in order to coerce 
strikers, or to compensate the -victims of the injuries inflicted by 
officials of the union, the result is to deprive the voiceless minority 
—perhaps the majority—who are stifled by union rules and the 
pressure of the union machine (which is just as real as the political 
machine) of benefits which they have done nothing to forfeit. 
They lose their provision against the consequences of a just strike 
(if not against sickness and unemployment also). “ Minorities must 
suffer ”"—but cestuts gue trustent, should not. Why should their 
contributions be tacitly held responsible for their comrades’ wrong- 
doing ? 

“Sever the provident benefits from the strike fund,” say 
some. But it is quite as unjust to confiscate a workman’s provision 
against a fair strike as it is to confiscate his provision against 
disease. And if this principle of severance is to be carried out 
into all its ramifications, there will be no end to the contentions 
that will be raised. A’ business joint-stock company exists for 
one sole purpose—to make a profit. An association exists for a 
variety of purposes. If, guoad each of these purposes, it is to 
be regarded as a separate and independent entity, we shall be 
faced, not only with the prospect of treating associations as per- 
sons, but with the prospect of treating every association as fifteen 
or twenty persons. There is no logical reason why the purpose 
of securing better wages should be broadly marked off from the 
purpose of securing other benefits. It only occurs to the casual 
thinker as a ‘convenient course, because his mind is for the 
moment running upon strikes. If it were running upon State 
Medicine, we should find him clamouring for the severance of the 
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medical benefit fund, as distinguished from the provident benefit. 
If it were concerned with the rights of married women, he would 
be anxiously urging the severance of the provision for widows. 

The multifarious presonality of Pooh-Bah pales in comparison 
with the variety of persons which we should have to recognize in 
one poor Missionary Society. There is the evangelist, the doctor, 
the schoolmaster, the financier, the actuary, the architect and 
builder—there is the nurse, the orientalist and the cook. All 
their activities have a common end—but they each contribute 
towards it in a different way, and each branch could quite well be 
regarded as a distinct entity. Each separate mission could 
perfectly well be considered as a separate personality. There is 
no end to the fissiparous process. Natural persons—ordinary 
human beings—are saved from it by the useful fact of being 
encased in solid bodies. So long as an individual retains his 
shape, we are obliged to acknowledge his identity. We may 
even say, despite his moods, “ Plus ¢a change, plus c’est la méme 
chose.” What should we make of a natural person who was 
constantly undergoing a kaleidoscopic change as we talked to him, 
like Proteus,—and was now one individual, and now five hundred ? 
Incorporated companies are saved from the like fate by incorpora- 
tion, which defines exactly the scope of the organized body. But 
loose associations, created for multiple and complex purposes, are 
exposed to a constant flux. Sometimes it is more apparent; 
sometimes less. But it always exists; and it introduces an 
element of error which makes it impossible to treat such organiza- 
tions, or the abstract ideas which are put forward as their con- 
geners, as though they were natural human beings. They are 
Trusts; and whether property is put in trust for one purpose or 
for five hundred is never very material. Whether it constitutes 
five hundred Trusts or a single Trust, the property concerned will 
be applied to trust purposes—nothing more nor less. 

It will not be applied to liquidate the misdoings of the 
trustees; not even when committed in real or supposed further- 
ance of the objects of the Trust. To render the trust fund—in 
other words the Association—liable, there must be incorporation, 
complete or partial. 

“Then,” say the insistent advocates of imposing liability on 
subscribed trust funds for the vagaries of their trustees, “let these 
organizations be incorporated. Let each of them be arbitrarily 
assigned a certain scope with certain funds. Let Parliament say 
what funds and objects are to be treated as severed and independ- 
ent entities. And then let these (or some of these?) be treated 
like other corporations, liable for the wrongs committed by their 
directors for corporate objects.” 
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It needs little thought to see how unjust and arbitrary such 
legislative action would be. The theory of the liability of a 
corporation for the wrongs of its managers is perfectly modern, 
besides being, like many modern fashions, inelegant and embar- 
rassing. It was long the received opinion that an incorporated 
body could not be liable for what it had no power to do. If its 
directors and agents did wrong, they could not involve it in 
liability, for the only power which the law had conferred upon it 
was the power to do right, and it could not delegate a power 
which it did not possess. In going beyond this, the agent was 
not exercising the powers of the corporate body at all. It could 
not have committed the wrong, and so its agent, when he took 
upon himself to commit it, was acting solely on his own account. 
The directors were virtually trustees for the shareholders. Their 
misdealings could not affect the trust fund. To such an extent 
was this carried, that when an over-zealous stationmaster arrested 
a passenger in order to enforce the payment of his fare, the 
L. and S.-W. R. were held absolved from liability. 

As long as corporations were mainly of a public or charitable 
nature, it is important to observe that this view does not appear 
to have been challenged. It was not until 1850, that the extension 
tions whose object was simply trading profits, induced the Courts 
of the joint-stock company principle, producing a crop of corpora- 
to admit the possibility of a corporation’s liability for wrongs done 
in its name. It was inelegant. It was sentimental. It was 
embarrassing. It led to the further development, ridiculous 
enough, that a corporation is now capable of being placed in the 
dock and sentenced as a criminal. But it had one substantial 
ground of valid sense, which is quite inapplicable to the case of 
loose organizations such as societies, trade unions, churches, 
political parties, and the like. A joint-stock company has one 
sole, unique and definite object. It exists to make money for 
its shareholders. 

And it receives a definite privilege from the State: permission 
to its members not to pay their debts. Whatever may be the true 
liabilities of persons who associate themselves together, or who 
contribute funds to a common stock, for philanthropic or invest- 
ment purposes, it is quite clear that persons who combine for 
trading purposes, with a view to profits, are individually liable to 
the last farthing for what is done in the course of the business. 
Organization as a limited company, as Sir W. S. Gilbert well 
remarked, relieves them from this necessity: and that is all it 
does. It sets up no real spiritual entity, existing, like a college 
or club, apart from the members. It is merely a device for 
carrying on buSiness in partnership without risk. For the con- 
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cession of this privilege the nation may ask what terms it pleases. 
If the chief demand be that the company funds shall remain 
liable to attack for all the doings of the responsible managers and 
directors, it is a demand which may readily be agreed to. The 
funds would be liable, in any event, as the funds of a partner- 
ship. They fall under no larger liability on account of incorpora- 
tion. 

But funds subscribed for charitable, benevolent, political, or 
ameliorative objects are not the funds of partners. They amount 
to a Trust, and not to a speculation. They are, in law and in 
equity, safe from attack. The State confers no protection on 
them by incorporation or quasi-incorporation. To force incor- 
poration upon persons who combine for such purposes is to trifle 
with the liberty of the subject, and with the sacredness of Trusts. 
It is to degrade an ideal to the level of a deal. 

The sole justification for some departure from these principles 
in the case of Trade Unions is one which does not apply to 
political unions. It is, that they are not lawful associations. 
They are in restraint of trade. If the nation concedes to men a 
new liberty to combine to reduce or to enhance wages, it may 
well exact the condition that the funds subscribed for the purpose 
shall be subject to the liabilities of business funds, including 
liability for the acts of those who control the affairs of the union. 
But is this quite fair? A speculator puts £1,000 or £100 into a 
limited company, and he may lose his venture through the act of 
a director whom he cannot control. But a trade unionist puts 
his life into his union. If it fails him, he is a broken man. 
Membership of a trade union is not a venture: it is an insurance, 
and an insurance which it is impossible to re-insure. It is not a 
business speculation, and it is submitted that it would be quite 
wrong to treat it as such. 

The true remedy lies in quite a different direction. It has 
been seen that the general theory of the liability of individuals for 
the acts of their servants and agents is a very dubious thing. It 
is dubious in morals. It is unknown to the civil law on which 
modern jurisprudence has been modelled, and on which it has 
not improved. Its extension to the case of corporations was a 
bold step from which some of the clearer thinkers shrank. _Its 
extension to loose organizations would be madness. And it would 
cut both ways. Not only would the great strength of capitalists 
—their capital—be exposed to attack, on vague allegations of 
mutual association; but the recognition of the liability of the 
‘union’s funds for the acts of union officials would give colour to 
the sentimental idea that the activities of a society are not limited 
to those comprised in its proposed objects, but may be whatever 
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“it” chooses to take up—i.e. whatever its officials like to launch 
into. Such a tendency is very noticeable of late in more than 
one quarter. Mr. Webb laments the blindness of the courts in 
limiting the expenditure of money by trade unions to the objects 
for which they received it. Principal Rainy sincerely believed 
that he and his friends of the Free Church were at liberty to 
spend the Free Church money in the support of a new theology 
which the United Presbyterian Church had evolved. Irresistably 
there arises the recollection of the umbrella which had received 
a new handle and a new frame, which had been re-covered and 
fitted with a new ferule. Its proud owner was sure that it was 
her own old umbrella—for it still retained the silver band with 
her engraved address. There are quite a number of people to- 
day who are prepared to argue that she was right. The fact is, 
when once we abandon definite tests of identity, we are at the 
mercy of imagination. We may see in a daisy a single thing or 
twenty different ones.! 

The fashionable notion of a “progressive” organization, the 
tenets of which are exactly what the heads of the movement choose 
to make them, and the funds. of which are indiscriminately liable 
for all that the leaders do, is an essentially oligarchic and un- 
progressive one. It is not on these lines that protection against 
the acts of trade union leaders is to be attained. 

The true remedy, as we conceive, is not to make the contri- 
butor to trade funds a vicarious sacrifice for the sins of those who 
administer them. Vicarious liability is always resented. It 
always produces friction. And it seldom or never does any good. 
The true remedy is the certain and immediate fastening of 
responsibility on the individual responsible for any case of union 
injustice. 

This is, for one thing, an easy matter. It is, owing to the 
public and open organization of the unions, perfectly well known 
to whose agency the unlawful act is attributable. The difficulty 


1. The Uniate Church in Canada sprawls (if so undignified a word 
be permissible of so venerable a body), between Greek Orthodoxy, which it 
loves, and Roman Catholicism, which it embraced. This forms really a very 
useful illustration of the morasses into which we may plunge, if we indulge 
in the habit of speaking of associations as “it.” The Greek Church in Galicia, 
forcibly Catholicised by State authority, under the name of the Uniate 
Church, but permitted to remain Greek in many superficial observances, had 
adherents who went to Canada and built churches there. Were these under 
the discipline of the Roman Archbishop or the Greek? The Privy Council 
had to decide: it came to the conclusion that the Uniates were really Greek 
Orthodox Christians at heart, who conformed to Roman allegiance under the 
pressure of authority,—but who, when, as they themselves happily expressed 
it, they had come to a country “where there is no ‘must,’ ” naturally reverted 
to their pure Eastern Orthodoxy. If their Lordships had felt bound to treat 
the Uniate Church as an “it,” which must be one thing or the other, Catholic 
or Orthodox, in the lump, we should have had a far less satisfactory decision. 
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lies in the fact that the persons on whom such responsibility can 
be fastened are not always, nor perhaps usually, persons of sub- 
stance. The injured party cannot obtain redress from them. 
But the main thing. is not to give the injured party redress, but 
to secure that injurious acts shall not take place. This could well 
be accomplished by taking drastic action against the union officials 
and their agents. Many of them are not unable to pay substantial 
fines. They could be suspended from their employment, or even 
rendered incapable of union service or government employment. 
They could lose their votes and all right to participate in elections. 
They could be deported as undesirable aliens are. They could be 
concentrated in the comfortable village prisons which appear to 
be coming into vogue, where they would be subject to something 
analogous to fortress detention. The injured workman could 
be compensated out of national funds if cases of injury were thus 
drastically kept at a minimum. Just in the same way the victims 
of riot are compensated at the national expense, whilst the risk 
of such expense is kept down by the indictment of the rioters. 

If proceedings against the union agents were restricted to 
the clumsy results of fine and imprisonment, which appear to be 
all that our legislators are capable of comprehending in the way of 
penalties, we foresee great difficulties. 

Fines are often ineffective. Imprisonment in the common 
jail, however incurred, and however mitigated, involves a stigma 
which few would be ready to brand upon an intemperate official. 
It means a subjection to the tongue and the hand of governors 
and wardens which does not seem very compatible with self- 
respect. The Japanese, in their system of detention chez soit, 
possessed a method of curbing respectable people which modern 
jurisprudence much misses. The substitutes which we have 
indicated above are only samples of possible penalties which 
would be very deterrent and not dishonourable. 

And at least they would be just. The proposal to confiscate 
cash contributed for a lawful end, because it is being used in an 
unlawful fashion, has not that obvious merit. 


T. BATY. 
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A UNITED LABOUR PARTY. 
IL. 


How can we plant the seeds of a Self-Governing System in the 
soil which the Labour Movement of the present day has already 
prepared for sowing? 

We cannot yet foresee the time when the race will have risen 
above the necessity of some form of Government or Community 
Rule; and so long as that necessity remains, it does not appear 
that real Se/f-Government can exist or endure in any system in 
which the People exercise a power less direct or less effective than 
that outlined in the previous part of this paper. 

How many of the inhabitants of this country at the present 
moment labour under the delusion that they enjoy the blessings of 
Democratic Rule, that England is controlled by the Sovereign Will 
of the English People! 

Behold a House of Commons elected by the People, and 
supreme over Lords and King! What more is necessary to place 
the Sceptre firmly and immovably in their hands beyond (say some) 
the abolition of Plural Voting, or (say others) Manhood Suffrage, 
or even (the bolder spirits) Adult Suffrage. What a pitiful delu- 
sion it all is. “The will of the People must prevail. Vote for Cod- 
lin!” roars the Party Hack from the platform. The Little People 
in the audience swell their chests, “It must” they cry. “ Down with 
Short!”; and, like others of their kind, they follow the Party 
carrot and give their strength to advancing the fortunes of the 
particular clique that sits in the cart behind them. At one sublime 
moment of mad sanity the Tory Party came out for the Referen- 
dum ; and the speed with which the Horrid Thing was dropped is 
the best testimony of its Democratic Worth. 

How can the Upas Tree of the Clique System be uprooted, 
and that “rare and refreshing fruit,” Self-Government, planted in 
its place ? 

It is no easy task, and long and patient culture will be needed 
to raise the seed and bring it to maturity. There is on the one 
side the active opposition of the existing Parties, and on the other 
the inertia inherent in all long established systems. The greatest 
obstacle, however, lies in the fact that the vast majority of the 
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people are at present unfitted for Self-Government and indifferent 
to it. How indeed could they be otherwise where Self-Govern- 
ment (involving self-control, mutual consideration, active co-opera- 
tion) has never yet existed, and where the twofold duty of the 
elector has always been unmurmuring submission to his Party 
chiefs and unthinking hatred of all other Parties. 

As a nation we are utterly unorganised, are indeed little more 
than an incoherent concourse of dissociated atoms occupying a 
specific geographical area. The Body Politic has no Head. The 
King used once to be such, but he is now little more than the 
Leader of High Society ; and did he attempt to act as the Head of 
the State the politicians would cry out upon him as a traitor to 
the Constitution (Blessed Word!). The “Body Politic” has no 
body, no limbs, no organs. It is a verbal figment—that and little 
else. And yet the fundamental fact about the Future State is 
that it must be an organic unity, as activities must consist, not of 
incessant competitive struggle between its constituent parts, but 
of instinctive and adjusted co-operation. 

The gap between the Present and the Future seems at first 
sight almost too wide to bridge ; but further consideration may lead 
us to believe that the outlook is by no means so hopeless as it would 
appear. Our units are not at present organised, but they possess 
in considerable measure the capacity of organisation. The “ social 
instinct ” is real, and it is actively at work to-day. There seems to 
be in most people an unsatisfied craving for association with others. 
Born of this impulse we find little societies springing into existence 
in all parts of the country, and dissolving again from the absence 
of any determinate objective, or any permanent point of attraction. 

The mushroom which springs to maturity in a night may seem 
worthless and ephemeral enough in itself, but it is evidence that 
the soil is not a barren and hopeless waste, and that under proper 
cultivation its restless vital activities may yield abundant and life- 
giving fruits. So it is in this country to-day, and the soil which 
appears to produce little more than the bitter apples of Party 
Strife is ready for the sowing of the seed from which shall spring 
the only permanent hope of the workers of the world—a self- 
conscious organic, and self-governing state. 

It is beyond question that a real Self-Governing Democracy 
can only be evolved from a real Self-Governing Party. The com- 
munity is not an inert and plastic mass that can take and keep 
whatever shape the potter imposes upon it. Life implies motion, 
and such an artificial structure would crumble to pieces from its own 
internal movements. The State must grow, and the seed must be 
sown either in the rich and fostering soil of the present partially 
organised Labour Party or “in the open field.” 
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The former course is eminently desirable, but the difficulties 
in the way are very great. The Labour Party is a loose confedera- 
tion which “represents” a number of Labour bodies. The mem- 
bers of the Labour Party in Parliament are the nominees of 
various Trade Societies, but at the present time “ Labour” has little 
effective control over such members. The nature of the Party may 
be gathered from the fact that at the recent conference of the 
Labour Party there were 500 delegates who represented 77 Trade 
Unions, 31 Local Labour Parties, 27 Trades Councils and 4 
Socialist Societies. Some of these have ill-defined geographical 
limits, but most are purely industrial organisations with no.de- 
fined limits at all. The Labour members in Parliament are there- 
fore not ¢/ected by those constituent societies which the Labour 
Party directly represents. The only apparent focus at which the 
joint strength of these various societies is applied appears to be 
the Annual Labour Conference. At these infrequent gatherings 
the delegates may indulge in diffuse criticism, and they may pass 
resolutions defining the measures or the policy which the Labour 
members are called upon to promote or support in the House of 
Commons. The very infrequency of these Labour Councils makes 
them ineffective as the real directors of Labour Policy. They can 
do little more than indicate broad outlines of opinion, and it rests 
with the actual Labour members in the House to act upon these 
opinions, modify them or ignore them as they think best. There 
is very little of an organism in all this; and, however effective it 
might be in maintaining a small and active fighting force, it is 
difficult to conceive how it could ever be the foundation of a Party 
large and stable enough to hold the reins of Government in this 
country. Such as it is, however, it has done some excellent work, 
and it has provided the funds without which the Labour Party 
(like any other Party) would be unable to fight its electoral battles 
or carry on any consistent propaganda. 

The financial question alone would make it impossible to re- 
constitute the Labour Party as a whole, on “geographical” and 
“citizen” lines in place of the “industrial” and “ political” lines 
as at present. It does not, however, seem impossible that a 
genuine system of “Self-Government” should be introduced into 
the various societies of which the Labour Party is composed ; and 
when the whole of these constituent bodies were so re-constituted 
it might be possible to amalgamate them all and re-distribute 
them on geographical lines. The members of the local sections 
would then find themselves united by both industrial and social 
bonds, and not herded into little industrial pens, separated from 
each other by the many prejudices and conflicting interests which 
still form so powerful a bar to any real Labour unity. We should 
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then have in each locality a powerful nucleus round which a live, 
Self-Governing citizen party might quickly gather. 

Failing such initiative from the Labour Party (and in view of 
its very real difficulties, such failure should not be regarded as 
evidence of lukewarmness towards the Self-Governing Ideal), it 
remains for the individual workers to take up the task themselves. 
Let us not despise the smallness of our seed. The acorn is diminu- 
tive enough, but the oak is king of the forest. Wherever, in any 
constituency, half a dozen citizens have sufficient faith in the virtues 
of Self-Government, there a local centre of such a Citizen Party 
could be established. Its principles and its rules would apply as 
fully and effectively to that small group as to the largest body in 
the State. The one essential is that these groups should not be 
small isolated Societies, unconnected with any other, unconscious 
of any direct community with any other. They must be continu- 
ally sensible of their union with all the similar groups in the State, 
of the mutual co-operation and the common purpose of them all. 
For this a central organisation is necessary; and should this 
proposal find support the writer would be willing to undertake the 
voluntary work of co-ordination until such time as a definite or- 
ganisation could be established. 

First let it be remembered that Self-Government involves in- 
dividual voluntary effort. Our organisation must rest on that sure 
foundation if it is to live and justify itself by works. It will not 
do to appoint a local secretary to organise the inert and indifferent 
mass of a constituency. Each member must be a missionary in 
the common cause. Much work of a clerical character there must 
no doubt be in any large organisation, but the secretary should be 
the servant of the Society, not its master. 

We may now sketch briefly the structure of such an organisa- 


tion. 


MEMBERSHIP :—This is open to every man or woman 
desirous of joining and willing to comply with the “laws” of the 
community. No political dogma should be made the condition of 
membership. We want no new exclusive Political Party. The 
society should be, like the State itself, capable of including every 
shade of opinion. The only qualification should be citizenship, 
and the only governing principle ‘he common good. 


RULES :—These embody at least three: an undertaking by 
the member that in supporting any proposal in the Group he will 
be guided by what he believes to be the good of the community ; 
an undertaking to abide loyally by the decision of the majority of 
the Group; and a promise to spare no effort to secure new mem- 
bers. 
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Incidentally it might be pointed out that this principle of 
Majority Rule would at once give women the Vote “on the same 
terms as men” without waiting for any measure of enfranchise- 
ment in Parliament. It would be part of the business of the 
Group to decide how the vote of the Vote-Possessing members of 
the Group should be given at any Parliamentary Election. As a 
consequence the men and women members of the Group would 
exercise exactly equal influence in the application of such Parlia- 
mentary votes. The total number of votes at the disposal of the 
Group would, it is true, be less than the number of members “ con- 
trolling ” those votes, but there would at least be no sex disqualifica- 
tion, and the block vote would give to the Group an effective in- 
fluence in elections beyond their mere numerical value. 


INITIATION :—The candidate for membership is initiated by 
some suitable ceremony in which he declares his acceptance of 
these rules, and in which he is made to feel that he is not a stranger 
among strangers, but a welcome comrade in a great crusade. It 
will be well also for each to have some badge which may serve, 
not only as an outward and. visible sign of his membership, but 
will enable him to be absorbed at once into the organisation of 
any other constituency should he have occasion to change his place 
of residence. 


Unit GrouP:—This consists of a workable number of mem- 
bers—say from twenty to fifty. It does not differ very widely in 
form from the Lodges of certain of the existing Trade Societies. 
It is Self-Governed. Each member has an equal voice in its de- 
liberations, and the decision of the majority is binding upon each. 
The Group has its own president, secretary, etc., for the purpose 
of arranging its meetings and recording its decisions. The in- 
ternal expenses of so small and localised a body would be neg- 
ligible. The Unit Groups in a constituency or electoral area are 
united into one organised body, the connecting link being the 
Constituent Council, consisting of delegates (e.g. the presidents) 
from the various groups. The whole body thus forms a State in 
miniature, enjoys complete independence of any external author- 
ity, and within itself complete Self-Government. This Consti- 
tuent Council has no authority other than that which is delegated 
to it by the individual Unit Groups. It forms the channel of 
communication between the independent Constituency and the 
other independent Constituencies with which it co-operates in the 
wider sphere of the State. The Council is mainly concerned with 
that part of the organisation of the Constituency not naturally fal- 
ling within the sphere of the small Unit Groups. For example, 
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it will endeavour to extend the membership of the “Society” by 
way of public addresses, lectures, literature, and by assisting in the 
formation of new Unit Groups. The Constituency is independent. 
In matters of Municipal Government its hand is entirely free. In 
matters of State Government it is free to determine the action and 
policy of the Constituency. It decides for itself whether a candi- 
date for the National Council or Parliament shall be run by the 
Party in the Constituency ; and, if not, how the electoral weight of 
the whole Party in the Constituency shall be directed : for or against 
any particular candidate, or total abstention as the case may be. 
The decision of the Majority of the Party in the Constituency in 
these matters is rigidly adhered to by every individual member, 
whatever his own personal views may be. The “Constituency” 
is independent—enjoys absolute Home Rule—in these matters. 
But it is also part of a wider organisation ; and to make such wider 
body a real organic unity it is necessary that there should be a 
free interchange of opinion and a willing co-operation to common 
ends between all the members of such wider group. It is there- 
fore the duty of the “ Constituent ” Council to receive and give the 
fullest consideration to any views expressed by the more Central 
Councils (whether of the Province or the Nation), subject always 
to this—that the final decision rests with the Constituency itself, 
and no external body, however representative or influential, has 
either right or power to dictate to it. 

In this way the Party becomes a living organism, and not an 
inert and indifferent mass. It enjoys real Self-Government, and 
is not the puppet of a caucus. It has the prime quality of solid- 
arity. Its members work together. Their personal wishes are 
subordinate to the general wishes. They acquire the “social 
habit.” They show a solid unshakeable front, and are free from 
those uncertain waves of feeling which so often disintegrate the 
caucus-led parties at present ruling every Western nation. A 
small body so organised, conscious of its desires and of its unity, 
acting as one, must exercise an influence out of all proportion 
to its numbers, and it will offer a secure resting place to vast num- 
bers outside its borders who seek, but at present cannot find, a 
Citizen Party in every sense of the term. 


PROVINCIAL COUNCIL.—Above the Local Councils of the 
Constituency is the Provincial Council, consisting of delegates 
from the Constituent Councils, and representing much wider areas. 
A dozen such Provincial Councils may well cover the whole State. 
Let it be the duty of the Provincial Council to collect through 
their Constituent Councils and to focus the opinions of all the 
members in its area. It forms the channel of communication be- 
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tween the National Council and its own members. It passes on to 
its members the proposals to which the Referendum is applied, 
and through it measures born of the Initiative pass to the National 
Council. It deals with the wider side of the organisation in its 
Province and administers the funds entrusted to it by the Consti- 
tuent Councils or the Unit Groups in its area. In its turn the 
Province is a State in miniature. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL:—Finally we come to the National 
Council, consisting of delegates appointed by the votes of the indi- 
vidual members in each constituency. Where the Party m the 
constituency is strong enough the delegate becomes also member 
of the “Imperial” Parliament. As soon as practicable the 
National Council of the Citizen Society may be made equal in num- 
ber to the Imperial Parliament itself, and as the Society grows in 
strength so will its National Council approximate more and more 
to the Parliament, until in the final stage the two become identical. 


The National Council will be a great Advisory and Executive 
body. On it will be found in course of time the cream of the 
workers of the country. Every democratic leader at the present 
time is reasonably certain of election to it, while among its mem- 
bers we shall see many brilliant brain-workers who at present have 
no determinate place in the progressive ranks. The National 
Council becomes in the best sense of the word a Parliament. Not 
a House of Palaver, but a body moved by a single purpose. Its 
function is to examine exhaustively all measures introduced into 
the existing Parliament and all the actions of the existing Execu- 
tive, and its decisions must govern the actions of the Citizen mem- 
bers of the State Parliament. The real legislative work of these 
members will thus be done on their own National Council. In the 
State Parliament they will register the decision arrived at else- 
where, using also what powers they possess of securing the support 
of other Members of the Parliament. 

This great National Citizen or Labour Council may form the 
channel of communication between organised Labour here and 
that in other countries. It will carry on a great educative work, 
direct the National organisation of the “Party,” manage the 
“Party” Press, and serve as the Central Bureau of information 
and advice open to every section of the Labour World. 


Here we have in brief the structure of the United Labour 
Party as it may easily be—of the National C?/zzen Party as it might 
well be. It can grow out of the existing Labour Party without 
any dismemberment or destructive change. It gives to the 
workers solidarity and real Self-Government. It is in the only 
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true sense of the word Democratic—government of the people, for 
the people, by the people. It is not a Party but a political or- 
ganism, virile, active, self-conscious, and endowed with the capacity 
of growth. If we are capable of Self-Government, an organisa- 
ion of this kind will quickly make the people masters in their 
own house, and enable them to cast off the chains of economic and 
political servitude for ever. This prize demands the willing co- 
operation of the workers—men and women. It requires no less 
the self-abnegation of our present Labour Leaders. They must 
be prepared and willing to surrender so much of dictatorial power 
as they now possess over what is at best a divided army. But 
they will enjoy in its place an influence far wider in range, inas- 
much as it will come, not from a more or less indifferent and scanty 
following, but from the confidence and faith of a whole people. 

A word now as to the industrial side of the Labour question. 
The people are members not only of a political society, but also of 
an industrial society. In each they must enjoy Self-Government. 
They must be both politically free and economically free, and that 
freedom can only be secured and maintained by organisation. 

Should the Political and Industrial organisations under the 
circumstances of the present moment be identical, or should they 
be distinct but co-operating Powers? The existing Labour Party 
is in a somewhat anomalous position. It is the only Workers’ or- 
ganisation in the political field and should logically represent the 
citizens in their political capacity, as members of the Political State. 
It is, however, in the main representative of the Workers on the 
Industrial side. It is true that it makes its appeal to the whole 
Labour world, but it is not the Citizen Party but a Trades Union 
Party. The position is so far natural enough. The workers first 
became organised in Industrial Groups as Trades Unions. Politi- 
cal representation could only come from organisation, and as a 
result Political representation came out of the Trades Unions as 
an extension of their work as Industrial Societies. 

This was no doubt essential to the first growth of the Politi- 
cal self-consciousness of the workers. But it offers a very grave 
obstacle to its progress, and it is seriously to be considered whether 
its continuance is not a fatal bar to the political supremacy to 
which Labour is entitled to aspire. 

Labour is not a homogeneous mass like a heap of sand in 
which each grain is similar to every other grain, and in which the 
relations between all the particles comprising it are identical. 

Labour comprises the vast majority of the whole community. 
It is a highly complex body. It has within it a thousand currents 
of opposing interests which tend continually to prevent its unity 
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and to make the common action of the whole impossible. 
Skilled labour and unskilled labour do _ not __ instinctively 
regard each other as brothers-in-arms. The engineer does 
not by nature look upon the navvy as his “equal.” 
If we look deep enough we find that the fundamental 
interests of all citizens are identical; but we judge ordinarily by 
surface differences, and it is on these that our affinities and our dis- 
likes are generally based. While the industrial world is separated 
by this belief in opposing interests, or by the jealousy and con- 
tempt which to-day curse every unequal society, it is hopeless to 
look for common action among all the workers in the State under 
a sectional industrial banner. For example, the miners, acting as 
a Trades Union, determine to put up a candidate for Parliament. 
They select their trades union representative, and decide upon 
the constituency for which he shall stand. They may make overtures 
to certain prominent Labour men in the constituency, but no at- 
tempt is made to secure the approval of the workers in that con- 
stituency as a whole. The miners’ candidate appeals to the electors 
as a Representative of Labour. He comes forward in all sincerity 
as the Champion of Labour-generally. But to the electors them- 
selves he appears as the representative of an alien body. A large 
section of the Trades Unionists may support him. But others 
stand aloof if there happens to be any coolness or friction between 
their Trades Union and his own. While to the mass of underpaid 
and unorganised labour he appears no more “one of themselves ” 
than do the capitalist candidates. He is thrust upon them just 
as are the others. There is no “class consciousness” which can 
turn them instinctively to him as their class champion, while habit 
and diréct personal interest drag them in the train of his Tory or 
Liberal opponent. The point hardly needs emphasizing. The 
tale of the elections where Labour Candidates have run against 
Capitalist opponents in constituencies not containing large and 
wealthy Trades Unions is sufficient evidence of the truth. 

The time has come to recognise that if all the workers are 
to unite for common action in the political field they must enjoy 
equal Self-Government in that field. They must be free from the 
dictation of Capitalist groups. They must be no less free from the 
dictation of Labour groups. This freedom is impossible while 
Trades Unions as such dictate Labour policy and control the 
Labour political organisation. The only hope of a union of the 
workers for political action lies in the mgid separation of the 
political and industrial organisations. Separation will leave each 
to become all powerful in its own sphere, while the fact that as time 
goes on the individual workers will be members of both organisa- 
tions will make possible their co-operation in building up the 
Labour State. 
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Our two watch-words must be Unity and Equality. Neither 
can exist without the other. Together they are all powerful. 

To most, perhaps, this idea of a Citizen Party, Self-Governed 
and inspired by no sectional interests, influenced by no party cries, 
driven by no class prejudices, but governed by the one desire to 
promote -the common good and resolved to devote its united 
strength to National Purposes may seem a phantasm and a dream. 
But already in many quarters the cry for a genuine National Party 
is heard. Resentment is steadily growing against the barren Party 
System that controls the State at present, and whose main pur- 
pose appears to be to divide instead of uniting the Nation, and to 
inspire in the people the empty and fruitless rancour of Party Spirit 
in place of that spirit of National Union and Co-operation which 
alone is worthy of a Great People. If the suggestions in this 
paper seem directed towards the establishment of a great 
“Labour” organisation, it is in no sense desired to perpetuate or 
strengthen class prejudices. Labour embraces every phase of 
human productive effort—the brain worker no less than the manual 
worker, the clerk as well as the porter, the artist, the poet, the 
philosopher and the statesman himself. It is true that the wage 
labourer is in the vast majority. His needs are greatest, and any 
step towards National Redemption should touch first him and his. 
It is equally true that the interests of the Community (so far as 
it is indeed a Community) are in no wise opposed to his. From 
top to bottom, from poorest to richest, the fundamental interests 
of all are identical, and if that is so there should be no permanent 
obstacle to the co-operation of all who can see the Beatific Vision 
—a United Nation. 

UNITY. 

















1913. 


THE COMING LAND BILL. 


IT is clear that a land bill is coming. Although it has not been 
drafted, it is not difficult to foreshadow its main features, if we 
consider the serious defects of our present agrarian system that 
require to be remedied. Let us ascertain, then, in the first place, 
what are its shortcomings, and afterwards deal with the necessary 
alterations of the law. 


I.—DEFECTS. 


The feudal system of tenure was abolished, as far back as the 
reign of Charles II., but the feudal spirit has lingered to this day, 
and seems irradicable. The tenure of Knight-service demanded 
of a tenant that he should pay homage, and render fealty to his 
lord, as well as support him in his wars, as an armed-knight, on 
horse-back. These are no longer necessary, but there survives 
still the old spirit of serfdom. Can it be said that the implied 
claim of the landlord to his tenant’s vote has quite died out? Many 
owners unblushingly claim it. Some of us can remember the 
custom for the tenants of a large estate to breakfast together on 
the morning of an election at the castle, or the mansion, and after- 
wards to form themselves into a procession, with the landlord at 
its head, and march to the poll. In some of the Welsh counties, 
in the election of 1868, wholesale evictions of tenants took place 
for not voting according to their landlords’ wishes. Some of the 
very best tenants on the estates, men whose ancestors had occupied 
the land for generations, had to leave, and to seek new homes 
elsewhere, many in foreign lands. A host of old, dear, and sacred 
associations were torn asunder. The houses to the landlords were 
no more than brick and mortar, but to the occupants they were 
their homes, hallowed by many memories, some sweet, some bitter 
—all sacred: It was there their children had been born and 
reared, and given in marriage. There also some dear ones had 
passed from the sight of their eyes, le. ving only blessed recollec- 
tions. In those distressing days of loathsome deeds, human as 
well as divine, compassion flowed in upon the tenants to assuage 
their sorrow and tribulation, which they faced gallantly. Great 
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was their financial loss, but the spirit of the Principality was 
silently, but deeply, stirred by the evictions—truculent and un- 
abashed—and a considerable fund was raised to meet the tenants’ 
pecuniary sufferings. Conspicuous in this movement, to raise the 
crushed, and succour the forlorn, was the late Mr. Samuel Morley, 
M.P., and the Rev. Herber Evans, D.D. Such dire times as above 
referred to have not been unknown in other parts of the country, 
although not to the same extent as in Wales. A Parliamentary 
Committee in 1868 brought to light much bullying, molestation, 
and persecution, on the part of the landlords. The Ballot Act, 
due not a little to the ejectments of the year mentioned, has 
stopped largely this cowardly tyranny. Sound abstract arguments 
were urged by John Stuart Mill and others against secret voting, 
but concrete cases the other way were irresistible. As Mr. Bright 
said, “the worst of great thinkers is that they so often think 
wrong.” Suffrage without the ballot is not free. The obeisance 
and fawning spirit required of the tenant and his family is deemed 
still the due of the landlord. He is invariably designated “the 
Master.” The occupiers dependent position is exemplified in 
more substantial form by the presents of Michaelmas and Christmas 
geese, or a certain number of eggs, that he is expected to make, or 
so many days’ cartage he is to give to his landlord. In some 
districts the tenant does all the haulage, free of charge, for build- 
ings on the holding erected by the landlord. This is a most 
onerous burden on all tenants, particularly tenants from year to 
year only. The tenant’s horses—five or six of them—are engaged 
for months together on the roads, carting for the landlord. Some 
landlords, not content to leave these several matters to the volun- 
tary promptings of the tenant, stipulate by contract for them, in 
addition to the rack-rent paid. In no other relationship of life 
does such burdensome custom or engagement prevail. Even as 
between mortgagor and mortgagee of land, the latter expects and 
receives only his interest. In all transactions of a commercial 
character, the one gives, and the other receives, strictly the con- 
tractual obligation, and no more. It would be an anomaly for a 
shipowner to exact the vote of the charterer of his steamship, or 
expect to be favoured with presents, and gratuitous services, 
beyond his just due. Why this difference between a tenant and a 
mortgager of land; or a shipowner and his charterer? The only 
explanation appears to be that it is due to the insecurity of tenure 
and the feudal spirit still prevalent. Fallacies are held too often 
respecting land ownership. A fundamental one is that a man can 
do what he likes with his own, that he can act the tyrant, and 
exact excessive rent, or failing, to allow the land to remain un- 
productive—to run to waste. It is commonly stated that he 
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injures only himself, and no one has a right to complain. This 
view is enunciated even in these enlightened days, and not alone 
by ignorant and uneducated people. It must be remembered, 
however, that man lives not to himself alone, nor has his land been 
made for him alone. When a person is born he must have a 
footing on the earth. There are rights above the landowners. If 
the proposition were true, an individual owning land could stop 
the making of railways over it, or sewers through it, or the supply 
therefrom of water to a neighbouring town, and many other things 
that are enforced now by compulsory powers. Although the 
demands of the community are recognised thus, at what enormous 
cost and waste of time are they obtained? The fallacy here 
contended against is self-evident, but it is astonishing how it faces 
one at every turn in the affairs of life. The tender regard shown 
to the fallacious theory, and its disastrous results to the community, 
are not recognised sufficiently. The false idea seems to be rooted 
as a part of our nature—a spurious instinct. How many towns 
suffer from the effects of this false proposition! An industrial 
town of rapid growth has on its borders an estate, which, if appro- 
priated for building, would open up for the service of the town 
level ground, extending for many miles. The owner, largely an 
absentee, retains the property for residential purposes on rare 
occasions, with the result that the community has had to seek 
building land at an altitude of about 600 feet above sea level, with 
an ascent of 1 in 3 to reach it. This is an intolerable cruelty to 
the working class, who are first driven to inaccessible localities ; 
the steep ascent, following the fatigue of the day, cannot be 
conducive to health. It may be said that the community has its 
remedy by application for compulsory powers. This is true, but 
the expense of acquisition by interposition of Parliament is so 
prohibitive that it enables many owners to act the part of “the 
dog in the manger” with impunity. Further, if the expense is 
incurred, it falls in the end on the class least able to bear it; 
addition to the purchase money means increase in the rental. It 
is safe to predict that the new bill will deal in a drastic manner 
with such an instance as that given. In future, it is clear that one 
principle must be supreme, namely, that the interest of the com- 
munity must over-ride that of the individual. This does not mean 
confiscation. By whatever means the tribe, or community, lost its 
property—whether by the arbitrament of war, the stealth of the 
powerful, or the wiles of the cunning in the long ago, it is now too 
late to reclaim their rights. The present owner must be paid a 
fair value for his land, but no more. Additional bonus of 10 per 
cent., as at present, for compulsory purchase must disappear. The 
cost of compulsory acquisition must be reduced to a minimum. 
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Another principle in the new bill must be, that land cannot 
be allowed to remain unproductive, or to lay waste, in town or 
country. Facilities must be given to make the very utmost of it; 
if not by the proprietor, then by others ready and willing to buy it, 
and to spend money and labour in its development. There is still 
burning in the breast of the people of these isles a love of country 
life, if fair facilities are given for the gratification thereof. The 
quantity of ground is so limited that our chief object should be 
made to make the most of what there is, and with that in view all 
obstacles must be removed with a strong hand. Such a thing as 
denuding the country of its cottages for the formation of a deer 
forest should be impossible. The result of such an action is 
depicted vividly in Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Village.” The man 
of wealth and pride “takes up a space that many poor supplied.” 
The cry should be always, “ What is the best for the community at 
large?” The following instance is not unknown, and should not 
be allowed in future. Cottages in one of the main streets of a 
town became ruinous and dangerous. The local authority inter- 
fered, thereupon the owner dismantled them of the roof, and other 
falling parts, but allowed the walls to remain for many years an 
eyesore. He would not rebuild them, or allow anyone else to do 
so, and the local authority, from want of power or supineness, did 
not make him do so. Here there was a direct loss to the com- 
munity in rates and taxes, besides the loss of housing accommoda- 
tion for the working class. 

There is another subject that the bill must deal with in a 
thorough manner. Great Britain is especially favoured in the 
multiplicity of its minerals. There is no area on the face of the 
globe, of the same size as Wales, so abundantly blessed with such 
varied products, useful to man, as that small country. Its hills 
and valleys are streaked with various kinds of coal, with gold, silver, 
iron, copper, lead, blende, manganese, and other metals ; lime, roof- 
ing slates, slabs for different purposes, building and other stones for 
varying needs. The great Originator of all things has ordained 
that man shall prospect, mine, delve, and quarry for the same, and 
yet hitherto one individual—the owner—may thwart, frem pure 
caprice, the design of Providence. Private ownership, the device 
of man, on the false theory before alluded to, may refuse to seek 
for the wealth in his property, or allow anyone else to do so, 
which, if sought and discovered, might be the means of livelihood 
of a large community, such as now occupies the Rhondda Valley, 
the great coalfield. Such a power in the hands of one man would 
shock and stagger us if we had come suddenly from another 
sphere, and had learnt the facts for the first time, but as we have 
been familiarised with such circumstances from our youth they 
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have lost their bluntness to us. The owner has contributed in no 
way to the placing of the boundless wealth in the earth. Asa 
rule he has paid for the surface only, but owing often “to an 
accident of an accident,” he finds that he has acquired untold 
riches. Such a person’s interest in unfound minerals calls for 
scant consideration, and at any rate he should be required to give 
easy facilities to those prepared to risk money and labour in 
prospecting for the hidden treasures. Success would benefit 
largely the landowner. There is a supply of undiscovered metallic 
ores greater in quantity to the aggregate extracted, but owing to 
changed circumstances, such as discoveries in foreign parts, the 
rise of wages, and other circumstances, the former, or any profit, 
cannot be obtained, and too often loss is made. The Cardigan- 
shire mines may be mentioned as an instance. They supplied the 
necessary money to clothe the army of Charles I., and gave 
means to Sir Hugh Middleton to promote his New River scheme 
to supply London with water, but the mines are now mostly at a 
standstill for the reasons mentioned. In such a case the amount 
charged for royalties is a material item in making a mine a paying 
or a non-paying concern. Until treasure is found, it would be no 
hardship, surely, to declare that no rent or royalties should be 
payable, only compensation for surface damage. 

The largest industry in the country is, doubtless, farming. 
The bulk of the land is in the hands of tenant farmers, and by far 
the greater number of them hold as yearly tenants, under written 
or unwritten agreements. In order to get the utmost possible out 
of a farm, it is necessary to erect or enlarge buildings, to reclaim 
and fence the waste, to drain the wet or boggy parts, and to lime 
and till them to bring them into cultivation. In the cultivation of 
crops the four-course system is adopted, usually, as follows: The 
first year’s course, turnips; second, barley; the third, clover; and 
the fourth, wheat. The above processes involve expenditure that 
cannot be repaid for several years. Can a yearly tenant be 
expected to put his money and labour into another man’s property, 
from which he may be evicted at any time, upon six months’ notice 
until recently, and now twelve months’ notice? To make such an 
investment is an improvident thrift, to say the least of it. The 
courses mentioned include necessarily unexhausted improvements, 
whenever the tenancy is terminated, whether in the occupier’s 
second year, or in his twentieth year. There will remain always 
in the land some of the tenant’s expenditure. Yet up to a recent 
date, the occupier could make no claim for compensation unless 
custom gave it, and where it did it was limited generally to a few 
articles, and the compensation was insufficient in amount, hence 
the recent legislation. It can hardly be realised to be true that in 
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a civilised country it has been so for bygone centuries. It must 
not be forgotten, that the phrase, “rights of property,” is applicable 
to the tenant’s interest, as to the landlord’s. It is a Christian 
principle that “ he who sows shall reap.” If aman spent his money 
upon, and gave his labour to, an ordinary commercial undertaking 
under such circumstances, he would be looked upon, and fairly so, 
in legal phraseology, “as incapable of managing his own affairs.” 
But, strange as it may seem, thousands of farmers stood in the 
position mentioned as to their money, time and labour up to quite 
modern times. Statutes were passed in 1883, 1890, and 1906 (the 
Agricultural Holdings Acts), with the view of remedying their 
position, but it requires one to be a lawyer to know when previous 
consents to improvements are necessary, and when the several 
notices stipulated by the statutes are to be given to entitle the 
tenant on leaving to the benefits of the acts. A slip in any one of 
them deprives him of the return of his own expenditure. The 
acts are very vague, and the expense of arbitration heavy. The 
supposed advantages conferred by these statutes are largely illu- 
sory. The commercial community can hardly realise the abject 
position of a tenant farmer, particularly of a yearly tenant. He 
is reared to the business, often without an option, and as a rule 
does not move far from the locality where he is bred, and there- 
fore confines his requirements to farms in his locality. He cannot 
exercise his calling without land, and as that is a monopoly com- 
petition becomes very keen for it. Land cannot be manufactured 
or extended by any amount of wealth; it reaches, therefore, 
abnormal prices—both selling and letting. It is unfortunate 
our island cannot be stretched. The result is that one-sided and 
arbitrary agreement is with serene gravity heedlessly signed by 
the tenant. A person unable to understand the situation may 
say, “as he was such a fool, he deserves all that may befall him.” 
The surrounding circumstances create, however, what is little less 
than duress. He is so situated that he is not in a position to 
bargain. As a rule, there are numerous other applicants for the 
same farm, and if he does not accept the printed estate agreement 
without demur he loses the farm. The course of business of a 
commercial man is very different. He deals in articles which can 
be created always to meet the demand, but a tenant farmer has to 
deal with a person who has a monopoly, and whose caprice even 
is unchecked by law. It is astonishing that the present agrarian 
system has been allowed to remain in force so long. There seems 
to be only one explanation, and that is, that the proprietors of 
large and well managed estates of the country have treated their 
tenants exceedingly well and liberally. Although having the 
power to act oppressively, both by law and by contract, the owners 
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have wisely abstained from doing so, and have, on the whole, 
acted on the principle of “give and take.” They put the contract 
aside, and refrain from enforcing its oppressive terms. But there 
have been cruel and glaring exceptions, where much caprice has 
been shown. Rent has been raised too often, in consequence of 
the tenant’s improvements. In effect the improvements have 
been confiscated. Harsh treatment has followed frequently, be- 
cause of some breach, or supposed breach, of the game laws by 
the tenant or his family, or even by strangers whom the occupier 
m: y have failed to detect and report to his landlord or his game- 
keeper. When estates pass to other hands, moneylenders of one 
kind or another, owing frequently to gambling or racing propen- 
sities of the young heir, little consideration is shown to the tenants. 
The “pound of flesh” is exacted without scruple. Let me give 
a concrete instance. Fences and ditches are often in bad repair 
when a tenant goes into possession, yet he is required to sign an 
agreement providing that he shall keep the ditches open and the 
fences in repair. At the end of the term, when he makes a claim for 
unexhausted improvements, under the Agricultural Holdings Acts, 
the tenant’s demand is met itivariably by a heavy counter-claim for 
default in upkeep of hedges, and opening of ditches. The counter- 
claim absorbs frequently the claim for improvements under the 
acts, and too often litigation ensues, with consequent heavy costs. 
If the tenant had had the hedges and ditches in order when he 
entered, there might be justice in the counter-claim, but none when 
that is not the case. It has become the common practice of a 
landlord to defeat his tenant’s claim on leaving in the manner 
described. Previous to the tenant’s statutory claims now made 
the landlord’s demands of the nature referred to were rarely heard 
of. The mere threat of a counter-claim by a powerful landowner, 
particularly if followed by litigation, is sufficient frequently to 
secure an abandonment of the tenant’s just due for unexhausted 
improvements. It would be no hardship if the new statute pro- 
vided that the occupier should keep the hedges and ditches in 
the same condition only as on entry. This would give the land- 
lord the opportunity of putting them in good condition when let- 
ting the farm. It would be desirable that some authentic record 
of the state of the holding at its commencement should be devised. 
Much litigation arises from the want of such evidence, especially 
when a change of agent has taken place between the letting and 
its termination, and the new agent has no document before him 
other than the contract. The same difficulty arises on the death 
of the tenant, between the widow and the landowner. The Agri- 
cultural Holdings Acts have failed in this and other ways. The 
“solemnity of contract” and “the freedom of contract” are fine 
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phrases, but it is forgotten that they necessarily imply, as a 
primary condition, that the parties thereto should stand on an 
equality of footing, more or less, and that one side is not liable to 
be over-reached, owing to scarcity of land, weakness of character, 
or stress of circumstances. The form of a free contract cannot 
be maintained where the reality is impossible. This is illustrated 
abundantly by the very stringent clauses of a farming agreement. 
The tenant is required at times to keep all the buildings in repair, 
which involves putting them in repair, getting only timber in the 
rough, which as a rule is green wood newly cut for the purpose 
on the estate. Anybody that has had anything to do with dealings 
between landowners and their tenants can recall instances where 
portions of the holding have been withdrawn, and the tenant has 
had to continue to pay the same rent. There are many singular 
instances of arbitrary conduct. The law recognises the infirmity 
of many individuals in business transactions, and casts protection 
around them. The engagement of a sailor must take place before 
the Superintendent of Marines, to assure the fairness of its terms ; 
a workman cannot barter away his weekly compensation under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts for a lump sum, without the ap- 
proval of a Court official ; a wife is not allowed to join her husband 
in the disposal of her property, without first being examined to 
ascertain that her act is not in consequence of pressure or illusory 
promises. Transactions with expectant heirs and reversioners, 
between trustees and their beneficiaries, guardians and their 
wards, parents and their children, are all jealously guarded and 
protected. It is now recognised by both political parties that 
tenant-farmers are a class who need special legislation for their 
protection, as evidenced by the statutes before referred to, apart 
from the Irish Land Acts, which are based on the same assumption. 

There are other important matters that will necessarily be 
included in the bill, especially the enfranchisement of leaseholds. 
This subject has been canvassed so largely by political parties of 
late that it is to be hoped, that so much of the bill as relates to 
this will be settled by mutual consent. The principle of enfran- 
chisement is already acted upon. By the Conveyance Act of 1881 
where a residue unexpired of not less than 200 years of a term 
which, as originally created, was not less than 300 years, is sub- 
sisting in land, at nominal rent, then the term may be enlarged 
by the leaseholder into a fee-simple by a deed of declaration to 
that effect, without the consent of the freeholder. This provision 
applies really to cases where the reversion has no appreciable 
value. The above clause is not of a great practical use, and in 
no way meets the present demand. It is, however, a precedent— 
“the thin end of the wedge” —and as such valuable. There is no 
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doubt that leaseholds are fruitful means of enabling one man to 
enrich himself out of the wealth of another. Owing to land- 
hunger persons are driven at their own expense to erect substan- 
tial cottages or houses on such short leases as 20, 30 or 40 years 
only. A term of 60 years is quite common. Municipal bodies can- 
net grant leases over 75 years without certain consents. 

Another matter that the bill of necessity will have to deal with 
is the position of farm labourers. They, of all people, want legis- 
lative protection. They cannot combine efficiently, owing to the 
fact that they are scattered over the face of the country, and their 
hours of work leave no time or opportunity to unite effectively in 
self-defence. When men work in large groups it is easy, com- 
paratively, to form trade unions. If living wage should be the 
subject of legal enactment surely the case of the farm labourer 
should be the first to receive attention. The wage need not be 
the same throughout the country; it should vary in different parts 
with varying circumstances. The law should provide also, owing 
to their poverty, better housing. As recently as January last a 
member of the Government estimated that 100,000 new cottages 
ought to be built in the rural ‘districts of England. Government 
must lend money for the purpose at the lowest possible interest. 
Whatever difference of opinion may exist on other matters, the 
great body of electors are keenly alive to the helplessness of this 
class of workers, and they are desirous that they should be assisted 
effectually. The benefits proposed cannot result in permanent 
improvement, however, unless two conditions are observed. One 
is that an increase of rent shall not follow an increase of wage. 
The other is that steps shall be taken to secure for the peasant the 
necessaries of life, at the lowest possible cost. No doubt village 
tradesmen charge more for goods than those in towns, where com- 
petition is keener. Farmers have found the establishment of co- 
operative stores an excellent mode of providing themselves with 
implements, manures, and other farming requirements at the 
lowest prices. Such co-operative societies should be established 
in every village, giving facilities to the labouring population to 
buy their provisions as advantageously as the farmers do. Govern- 
ment organisation or aid may be necessary for the purpose. What 
the wage will exchange for in the commodities of life is all im- 
portant to the labourer in the battle of life. The most effective 
means of resettling the population on the land is abundance of 
work. Arable land gives more employment than pasture. The 
conversion of about 3,000,000 acres of corn land to pasture during 
the last thirty years accounts largely for the exodus from country 
to town. It is to be hoped that the time will come yet, when it 
will pay us to grow our needful corn, rather than to import it 
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from foreign countries. There is an indication, though very 
slight, in that direction. The Board of Agriculture’s return for 
1912 shows an increase of 36,000 acres under the plough. This 
is very satisfactory, particularly as it has been brought about with- 
out resorting to quack remedies, such as protective tariffs. There 
are sound reasons for believing that this increase may continue. 

There are many other subjects that a comprehensive land 
scheme must deal with, apart from those alluded to, which space 
wil} not allow us to enquire into. The descent of land with its 
unjust favour of the eldest son; faxation of land and other sub- 
jects will form part of the new bill, doubtless. The Newcastle 
programme of the Liberal Party must be superseded largely by 
more comprehensive treatment of the agrarian problem. 


II.—REMEDY. 


The question comes how are the above and other defects in 
our land-system to be remedied. It is clear that the many nice 
differences between the owner and occupier cannot be disposed 
satisfactorily by stereotyped forms such as Acts of Parliament, 
enacted once for all. Some tribunal, such as a Land Court, must 
be established of a flexible character, with great latitude and 
power, so as to mete out equity and justice according to the vary- 
ing needs and the changing circumstances of the different cases. 
Rent must be adjusted not on the basis of competition, but by 
valuation, exclusive of tenant’s improvements. Above all, the 
court should act speedily, and a great desideratum must be its 
inexpensiveness. It must be free from all technicalities, and 
should be capable of being resorted to in a quite informal mannet. 
The Irish Land Acts must be the basis of a new land-system in 
England. Some of these acts were not successful, for instance, 
the Irish statute of 1870, which provided for unexhausted improve- 
ments, was a failure, because the compensation was inadequate, 
because it had too many exceptions and limitations, and because 
it did not fix the cultivator on his holding. Excess of limitations 
and exceptions accounts for the failure of many promising statutes. 
Public opinion has advanced now beyond such remedy as was 
provided by the act of 1870. Sentiment requires (a) fair rent, 
settled by a Land Court; (6) fixity of tenure, or the right of the 
tenant to remain on his holding, if he pays his rent; and (c) a 
free sale of his interest. These rights would prevent the land- 
lord from using the terrible weapon of unjust eviction. They 
were the three Fs, the substance of the Irish Act of 1881, which 
was founded on Lord Bessborough’s commission. The cultivator 
under this statute is placed in the position of a kind of a copyholder, 
or customary freeholder, which latter prevails mainly in the north 
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of England; a class founded on the ancient demesne of the 
Crown. Custom has secured them a tenant right in their holdings, 
for protecting the border between England and Scotland. The 
success of the Irish Act of 1881 is recognised as one of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s greatest achievements as lawmaker. Irish legislation has 
made land not the subject of an undivided ownership, but of a 
joint ownership, or a partnership between the man who owns the 
land and the man who reclaims it from a state of waste, or other- 
wise spends money and labour upon its development. It should 
be so in England. This would secure perpetuity of tenure to the 
tiller of the soil, and prevent unjust augmentation of rents, and 
arbitrary and wanton eviction. A wide and general extension of 
buying out the landlord, and turning tenant into a single owner 
should be encouraged, and every facility given. There are a num- 
ber of tenures prevailing in various parts of the country that 
should be swept away, such as Copyhold, Borough-English, Gavel- 
kind, Ancient Demesne, etc. All the above are unadapted to the 
wants of the present day, and are a blot on our agrarian system. 
They are highly inconvenient both to the owners and occupiers 
of land, and prejudicial to the general interest of the State. With 
the above tenures, or independently thereof, must be abolished the 
numerous varying manorial customs, fines, fees, and expenses ; 
chief-rents, quit-rents, and other services, and the land should not 
be trammelled by such peculiarities still extant as relief, suit-of- 
court, fealty, and escheat. Compensation should be paid where 
actual pecuniary loss occurs. There are at present provisions for 
the redemption of some of the above, but they have not been 
successful. Not a few of these ancient incidents are onerous 
and irksome, and all are vexatious and troublesome, and detri- 
mental to good husbandry and the development of land. The 
abolition of all the above would tend greatly to simplify our land- 
system. Those who want to study the land problem and its 
solution will do well to enquire into the working of the Irish Land 
Acts. This article has already exceeded the usual limit, so that 
we cannot on this occasion, at any rate, deal fully with those 
statutes. 

The influence of good opinion—tardy, halting and stumbling 
as it must ever be that upholds and quickens the growth of 
rights—has reached long ago a point which demands a peaceable 
revolution of our agrarian system. 

“New times demand new measures and new men; 
The world advances, and in time outgrows 

The laws that in our father’s days were best ; 
And, doubtless, after us, some purer scheme 

Will be shaped out by wiser men than we, 

Made wiser by the steady growth of truth.” 
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It is no longer a question what measure the House of Lords—a 
house of landlords—will pass, but what will satisfy equity and 
justice, soberly considered. A new land era is on the eve of 
arrival. A temporising course to conciliate a body of landowners 
is not essential now. _ The long accumulated abuses require 
drastic remedies. Knotty, and intricate, and intractable questions 
will arise, not less delicate and arduous than the House of Commons 
has in recent years had before it. The change in the law when 
accomplished, however, will be for the highest good of social order, 
and a great balm to the community. Our national pride will be 
then fed with solid fuel. 

A man of consummate experience, equitable mind, and com- 
manding the confidence of the people is required for this task. 
Such a person can be found in the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whose recent conspicuous service, and brilliant achievements to 
the State are in everyone’s mind. He possesses patience, insight, 
and spirit to command, unflagging resolution, and strenuous will, 
all qualities indispensable for anyone who will deal effectively with 
one of the most technical of political problems. He will be sup- 
ported by able co-adjutors, and followed by trusty and gallant 
adherents. 


GRIFFITH JONES. 

















1913. 


THE SUFFERING POLES. 


THERE are occurrences in this year of grace which make us pause 
and ask the question if Christianity is advancing or losing ground. 
The Chinese Government issued a proclamation appointing the 
27th of April, 1913, as a day of prayer to be held in all Christian 
churches throughout the dominion of the new Republic. In the 
midst of a people who have been devoted to the worship of Buddha, 
the practice of Confucianism, or the divine honours paid to 
Ancestry, the step is one of tremendous daring and importance. 
Just think of it! Roughly speaking there are 400 million Chinese 
in a world population of 1,600 millions. That is, every fourth 
person, if we were globe-trotters, that we encountered would be 
Chinese in origin. Such an event has not happened since the era 
began. Will it take root and grow or will it be rooted up and cast 
into the waste basket of oblivion? Then, we have the Balkan 
business—the modern crusade against the Turk, a Mahommedan. 
After centuries of oppression he has been practically hustled out of 
Europe. These two events tell forcibly in favour of Christianity— 
its principles and power. 


On the other hand, we see the continued and deplorable 
oppression of the Finns and the Poles by a so-called Christian 
nation—to a large extent inspired by the Holy Orthodox Greek 
Church of Christian origin and creed—and who, also, stimulate 
the persecution of the Jews by means of false manifestoes 
addressed to the fears of the Russian people. Again, we see the 
insane and un-Christian heaping up of armaments, tending to the 
bankruptcy of the nations. Instead of preaching the gospel of 
peace; instead of holding out the hand of brotherly love and 
fellowship, we see men practically pointing the weapons of war 
and hatred at each other’s throats. Moreover, we are astounded 
to find that the manufacturer of ammunitions is engaged in the 
treacherous game of bribery, and inciting men of the “ baser sort” 
to advocate the piling up of these weapons in order that the specu- 
lator may profit thereby, no matter how murderous may be the 
result. 
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In the face of such things how can we expect the Chinese, or 
any other of the heathen nations to turn to Christianity, when the 
professors of it are acting such a part—a course that cuts at the 
very roots of its divine origin? Will the “heathen Chinee,” as 
Bret Harte called him—“ with his smile so child-like and bland ”— 
be deceived into a worship wherein its devotees take such a false 
and deceptive line of conduct? Will he trust Christ all the more be- 
cause the Russian steals a march upon Chinese-Mongolia? It is said 
that the Secretary for Foreign Affairs in the new Republic of China 
is a convert to Christianity and made this new suggestion. He was 
educated, it appears, in Europe. But he only counts one out of the 
400 millions. Think of the odds against him. He may have 
studied the New Testament; he may have read and assimilated 
Butler’s Analogy and other good Christian books, arid thereby have 
been impressed. But it is a different thing, this individuality, com- 
pared to the overwhelming sacerdotalism of the Church Tolstoy 
had studied both sides—the single and the plural of the question. 
What did he find? Simply that sacerdotalism, as a whole, was the 
greatest enemy that Christianity, in essence, ever had since it was 
promulgated by its Divine Founder. And the whole policy of the 
Orthodox Greek Church of Russia is a confirmation of that propo- 
sition. The oppression of Poles and Finns by Russia ; and the per- 
secution of the Jews, will be reported by-and-by into China, and all 
the influence of the Government itself thrown into the scale will 
be insufficient to convert the myriads of keen-witted men who in- 
habit that vast territory. 


History repeats itself. It is a remarkable fact that John 
Sobieski (King John III. of Poland) defeated the Turks, about two 
and a half centuries ago, at Choczin, and again at Vienna, with 
enormous slaughter. At that time Poland was at the zenith of its 
power and glory and covered a territory in central Europe of 
360,000 square miles. That is three times the size of our King- 
dom, and fifty per cent. at least larger than Germany at the present 
time. The population amounted to twenty millions. It is now cut 
up into three sections and divided amongst the Russians, Germans, 
and Austrians—oppressed and downtrodden. After a history of 
a thousand years, a high-spirited people, who, for the most part, 
have continued in the faith as held by the Roman Catholic Church, 
can it be wondered at that the iron has entered into the very soul 
of the nation and embittered and intensified their hatred of the 
political oppressor ? 


It was thought that the tercentenary of the Romanoff dynasty 
would have seen a numerous list of political reprieves. It was even 
stated that it would be so. Has it? Alas! no. It is another case 
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of promise to the ear and broken in performance. “ Put not your 
faith in princes” is another of the aphorisms of Holy Writ verified. 
The latest report has it that “The Tercentenary Ukase of March 
6th last has had a peculiar effect on the condition of political 
prisoners and exiles.” The manifesto was so worded as to include 
in the amnesty as few politicals as possible, while the subsequent 
“interpretation ” by the Senate still further reduced the concessions. 
The provincial authorities took the hint that anything was permitted 
to them with regard to political exiles and prisoners. There is. 
never any lack of officials who are anxious to build up a career on 
cruelties ; and soon complaints began to pour in from prisons and 
places of exile of a change for the worse. In one case the report 
is that “the chief warders are allowed to do whatever they like with 
the prisoners, whom they torture and even shoot.” Other similar 
reports are simply sickening in their details. Of course the Poles, 
being conspicuous as “ politicals,” have suffered the most. Another 
wretched feature of this organised tyranny is the system of 
pogrom, whereby incipient insurrections are fomented by the 
agents of the Government itself, in order that an excuse may be 
obtained for a course of savage suppression. Recently the Poles have 
been incited against the Jews, and to promote a boycott against 
them. The Poles fell into the trap and even “the Kultura Polska 
caught the anti-Jewish infection.” As a Polish University, schools, 
and all political organisations have been ruthlessly suppressed, this 
was the only institution left which united the intellectual elements. 
of Poland together. It was really a kind of parliament founded on 
culture. Hence, it was much disliked by the powers that be, over 
there. Curiously enough the Government—so much opposed to 
the Jewish element—now stepped in as their friends. The Gover- 
nor of Warsaw issued an order suppressing the “ Kultura” and all 
its branches, libraries and other institutions supported by it. The 
effect upon an intelligent and sensitive populace can easily be 
imagined. But this is only a development. The end is not yet, 
and no one can foresee whether it is to be the annihilation of a 
nation’s soul completely, or another revolution with its callous tale 
of blood and misery. “The Kingdom of Poland is the only 
European country in which for many years past the education of 
the masses has followed a retrograde course, with the result that 
the proportion of illiterates has been continually increasing. . . . In 
1831 the number of illiterates formed 60 per cent. of the population, 
to-day it is nearly 80 per cent....... In Warsaw 332 cases of 
brigandage were brought to light within the past year. . . Unfor- 
tunately, there is little prospect that this deplorable state of affairs 
will come to an end. The authorities are too much occupied in 
stamping out secret teaching and Catholic propaganda to have 
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much time for putting down brigandage, and too often it has been 
shown that they are actually in alliance with the robber-chief.”— 
(From “Darkest Russia.”) 


Take another instance : “ Young Poles, incensed by the arbitra. 
action of their relentless taskmasters, gather at private houses to 
study their native language, history, and literature. All gatherings 
of such a character, and even letters referring to the subject, are 
treated as acts of open rebellion against the Imperial Power, and 
are dealt with accordingly. Only the other day a girl of eighteen, 
and a youth of the same age, were tried in Warsaw on a charge of 
having, ‘wo years ago, belonged to some young people’s association. 
The girl was sentenced to four months’ confinement in a fortress, 
and the youth to a similar term of imprisonment in a house of cor- 
rection. Surely such an act of barbarity as exposing a boy of 
eighteen to the terrible atmosphere of a house of correction, merely 
for studying his native language, is to be met nowhere in the 
civilised world outside Russia.”—(“ Darkest Russia,” March 5th, 
1913.) 

How is such a social state to be remedied? As a nation 
Poland is ham-strung. It is divided up under three “ taskmasters.” 
It is in a worse state than the Hebrews under Pharaoh, and there is 
not Moses to lead them through a Red Sea to a wilderness of free- 
dom, on the march for a Palestine of orderly and strictly national 
government. In such circumstances the souls of good Christian 
men are torn with the contemplation of the dilemma and the blot 
that lies across the face of our common Christianity Here we 
see three men—professed Christian men—monarchs of almost 
unlimited power—more or less, heads of a religious hierarchy, 
and yet they deliberately act in a way that is un-Christian. 
One is the nominakhead of the Greek division of the Church; 
another of the Roman; and the third of the Lutheran. All 
profess to worship Christ, the Divine Founder of the Church, 
and to carry out his laws and precepts, and yet they act 
towards the sons and daughters of Poland as if they were the Anti- 
Christ itself. Doubtless, all three are good men in the worldly 
sense, and have the best of intentions, and yet they are so enmeshed 
in a system of bureaucratic autocracy that they cannot carry out 
their own secret wishes. Why is it? Is it the want of native force of 
character? Supposing Peter the Great, Frederick the Great, or 
Barbarossa were to be re-embodied into their old réles—is it to be 
supposed that skey would hesitate to carry out their own inward in- 
clinations and wishes? Not a bit of it! If Peter wished the Poles 
to be free he would wi// it, and the will would be carried out. The 
same may be said of the other two. Was it not Barbarossa who 
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lifted the proud banner, inscribed with the fiery words, addressed 
to all who were oppressed to join him, and they would be free men 
and would be protected against all comers? 


In the absence of re-incarnation of those heroes, and in the 
presence of good-intentioned but jelly-fish rulers, what can we 
Britons do? If Cromwell would come back again he might say, as 
he once said, about the persecution of the Vaudois: “To be indif- 
ferent to such things is a great sin, and a deeper sin still is it to be 
blind to them from policy or ambition.” And he would have acted 
as he always did on the side of the oppressed nationalities. But, 
alas! we have no Cromwell in our midst now, and the odds against 
us are more than in his time. 


But we have the power of moral force left to us, and all good 
men and true can band themselves together to urge forward by 
word and deed the cause of righteousness throughout the world. 
The action of Sir Edward Fry, Sir Frederick Pollock, and other 
distinguished men, in sending a strong protest to the Czar, regard- 
ing the tyrannous treatment of the Finnish judges at the hands of 
a Russian bureau, is a stirring example to us. If it has not an im- 
mediate good effect, it will ultimately do so. Instance the case of 
the Balkan allies. The inspiring words of Gladstone, over a quarter 
of a century ago, sank deeply into the hearts of Bulgarians, Ser- 
vians, Greeks and Montenegrins. They have confessed it. They 
have cherished those noble sentiments. He has fed the flame of 
freedom in their hearts and we all know the sequel. Who does not, 
if old enough, remember the “ Great Assassin” speech? It was like 
a meteor shot from the hand of an archangel. It was one of those 
phrases that never dies, but lives to penetrate and inspire. 


There are three things that all righteous governments should 
first strive for: 1st, Civil and religious liberty; 2nd, Honest and 
strict administration; 3rd, Freedom of trade for all employed in 
productive industries and commerce. 


If Kaisers and Czars and Kings and Emperors strove more 
after these objects, all minor matters, such as militarism, secret 
police, tariffs, etc., would sink into insignificance. They would 
scarcely require a soldier except as a social functionary when some 
“pomp and circumstance” were required to garnish their rank. 
The true tenets of Christianity would be conserved, and the blot 
which now lies across its fair face would be obliterated for ever. 
The great nations would be set free from the blight of armaments ; 
the smaller nations, like Holland and Belgium, would go on their 
industrious way without fear of the future ; and oppressed _nationali- 
ties, like Poland and Finland, would become autonomous and work 
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out their own salvation in their own way. It is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. But there is always the difficulty of selfish 
interests standing in the pathway of reform. It is as old as the 
world. It is what the Persians called Ahriman—the Evil Spirit, 
and what we moderns term Diabolus. That spirit is secret, con- 
stant, and unremitting, and hence its power. The good spirit of 
our nature is apt to go to sleep and wants stimulus. But when 
roused it prevails—it has the strength of ten, as Tennyson would 
say, because its purposes are pure and unselfish. This is an argu- 
ment for all men, animated with pure altruism, to coalese and fight 
the demon in whatever shape he appears. Whether it is the Op- 
pressor, or as the incubus of Militarism, let him be bearded in his 
den of selfishness, and his teeth drawn. 


A Star of Hope has arisen in the West. The new Secretary 
of State for America has planned “a world-wide peace movement.” 
May he succeed! He is a modern Barbarossa and invites all men, 
who have the high purpose of justice and freedom to all oppressed 
nationalities in their hearts, to fall in under his banner, and by-and- 
by the victory will be won. 


ANON. 




















1913. 


THE FALLACIES AND FAILURES 
OF PROTECTIONISM. 


I. 


TARIFF Reform is the very latest Tory exegesis of the meaning of 
constructive statesmanship, and the emaciated figure of Toryism, 
fed on the starvation diet of Protection, is becoming desperate. 
Few people, however, appear to realise fully that this diet has 
been tried in England before, and that it had disastrous results. 
Tariff Reform is, in fact, a retrogressive reform. During its 
previous incarnation it was known as Mercantilism. The rationale 
of that system was the deliberate pursuit of national power, and, 
towards that end, four main policies were adopted. 


(1) Native shipping was encouraged by Navigation Acts, in 
order that there might be a substantial nucleus of ships and sailors 
for the Navy. The first Navigation Act (1381) prohibited all 
Englishmen from shipping merchandise, either as export or im- 
port, except in English ships. From that time onwards there were 
numerous enactments of a similar character, until by the Act of 
1660 importation or exportation of goods in foreign ships was 
forbidden even in the colonies. 


Navigation Acts, however, were not the only means employed 
to encourage native shipping. Henry VIII, for instance, granted 
a charter to pilots on the Thames, and established Trinity House 
under the rule of a governor and wardens, who issued regulations 
for the benefit of mariners. There were, too, the post-reformation 
ordinances which legalised the Lenten fast. In 1548 the Govern- 
ment, while it would have repudiated as a papistical superstition 
the idea of fasting from religious motives, passed an act to enforce 
the eating of fish on the old fast-days, because employment would 
be given thereby to those engaged in the fishing trade. 

(2) Native corn-growers were protected and subsidised, in order 
that England might be completely independent of foreign sup- 
plies. In the 15th century definite prices were fixed, at which 
importation and exportation of corn were legal, but occasionally, 
as in the 17th century, importation was totally prohibited. 
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(3) Home industries were protected, with a view to securing 
employment for the whole body of native artisans. Some of the 
protective acts were exceedingly comprehensive. Thus, an act 
was passed in 1463 with the intention of excluding foreign manu- 
factured articles, such as woollens, silks, metal and leather goods, 
embroideries, tennis-balls, playing-cards, and purses. 

(4) According to the mercantile theory, money was the most 
tangible, and, therefore, the most desirable, form of wealth. Riches 
were synonymous with power, and so the accumulation of bullion 
was thought to be of primary importance. In 1381 the export of 
gold and silver was forbidden, and in Edward IV.’s reign the 
offence of exporting coin was even made a felony. 

History shows that mercantilism completely failed to achieve 
the objects it had in view. The fact that recourse was had so 
often to legislation attests its constant failure, and the frequency 
of the legislation was not due merely to the necessity of simple 
re-adjustments to meet the exigencies of new situations, but in- 
disputably to the falsity of the theory inspiring that legislation. 
Even the great Navigation Acts of Cromwell and Charles II, 
which are so stoutly defended by the advocates of fiscal coercion, 
were injurious to commerce. Roger Coke said, in 1671, that 
England had suffered greatly in general commerce, that she had 
lost within two years the greater part of the Baltic and Greenland 
trade, and that the building of ships in England had, within two 
years of the passing of the Act of 1660, become one-third dearer. 
Sir Josiah Coke, who, politically, favoured the Acts, made much 
the same confession. They were, in fact, a heavy, if not fatal, 
incubus on the development of our shipping trade; they kept it 
relatively unprogressive ; they signified the reign of monopoly. 

Mercantilism, in its endeavour to protect native industries and 
to create new ones, resulted in a medley of empirical regulations 
of trade. Measures such as that which compelled, under a penalty 
of £5, all males above six years of age to wear English woollen 
caps on Sundays and holy days show the utter futility of protec- 
tionist legislation. In the early part of the 19th century more 
than a thousand articles were subject to duties. Some industries 
demanded higher duties; other industries demanded a complete 
remission of duties on the same articles; some articles were sub- 
ject to many different duties ; a pound of nutmegs, for instance, was 
subject to nine duties; the resultant revenue was ridicu- 
lously small, and the amount of smuggling which went on was 
extraordinary ; a Committee of the House of Commons estimated 
that at least 40,000 persons were engaged in evading the laws of 
the country; the whole system had become one of bewildering 
complexity. : 
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The protection of agriculture collapsed completely under the 
pressure of the growth of population and a succession of bad har- 
vests, and entailed the ruin and starvation of thousands of people. 
Economically, the position of the agricultural labourer was worse 
than it was at the time of the Black Death. In order that the land- 
lord class, which was already rich, might become richer still, the 
nation had to buy its bread at famine prices. In all the riots which 
marked the early years of the 19th century, dear food was always 
one of the chief complaints of the rioters. “ Agricultural 
labourers,” said a contemporary historian, “were found starved to 
death, having tried in vain to support nature with sorrel and such 
like food.” And the same distress existed in the towns. “The 
distress had now so deepened in the manufacturing districts,” said 
another contemporary, “as to render it clearly inevitable that many 
must die.” 

Lastly there were the bullion laws. These were in a sense the 
crux of the whole system, but the idea of amassing treasure in the 
country by making it illegal to export money was the most palpably 
idiotic of all the mercantile doctrines, and it was the first to be dis- 
credited—not, however, before it had done incalculable harm to 
British commerce. The very existence of some trades depended 
on the export of bullion. 

For 500 years this system lived on the exploitation of the 
public, and they were years of chaotic mutation. They witnessed 
on the part of mercantilists an amount of shuffling and tergiversa- 
tion which would have done credit even to the modern Tariff Re- 
former. Yet, whatever happened to be the policy of the moment, 
that policy was always conceived in the interests of the few; it 
always stood for the creation of vested interests—the oppression of 
the poor and the aggrandisement of the rich. It facilitated and 
promoted the growth of poverty and pauperism at the heart of the 
Empire. Nothing can be said in extenuation of such a failure. A 
system which fails to achieve any material success within a period 
of 500 years stands self-condemned. That such a system could 
have existed for so many years was the outcome of sheer economic 
obscurantism. The records of protectionist England are strewn 
with legislative wreckage, aye, and human wreckage. Yet, not- . 
withstanding that, the Protectionism advocated to-day is practically 
identical in sympathies and aims with that of the past. The 
modern Tariff Reformer is seeking to disinter a system which has 
already been tried in England and which has ended in social and 
economic disaster. O’Connell said in 1844: “Protection means 
an additional sixpence for each loaf. . . The real meaning of Pro- 
tection is robbery of the poor by the rich.” That dictum is still 
applicable to-day, even though you adopt a new nomenclature, and 
call your skeleton “ Tariff Reform.” 
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II. 


The commerce of England has now been regulated according 
to Free Trade ideas for some sixty years, and Protectionists say 
that fiscal policy has wrought nothing but ruin. On the contrary, 
with one possible exception (that of agriculture, and the remedy for 
agricultural depression is not Protection, but the giving back of 
the land to the people from whom it has been filched by the 
parasitic landlord class) these years have witnessed an enormous 
growth in our commerce and industry. The exports of British 
goods alone have increased by some £400,000,000, and yet it is in 
the case of manufactured exports that Tariff Reformers profess to 
see such cause for alarm! 1910 and IQII were years of un- 
paralleled prosperity. 1912 which, according to one Tariff Reform 
prophet, was to have seen some sort of commercial cataclysm, 
actually eclipsed the great records of the two previous years. That 
Tariff Reform journal, the Dai/y Mail, devoted columns to the 
extraordinary trade boom. And yet all this has taken place under 
a Free Trade Government, a [Liberal Government, Lloyd-Georgian 
finance, in short, under the most corrupt and revolutionary Govern- 
ment the world has ever seen. Where are the ruined trades, the 
empty factories, the unemployed thronging the streets? On the 
evidence of the Tariff Reform journals they are non-existent. 
Trade is prosperous, and the percentage of unemployment was 
never so low. Why, then, in the name of reason, should we ex- 
change the substance for the shadow? Why should we thrust upon 
the country a complicated tariff scheme which is certain, if any- 
thing in life is, to dislocate trade and industry? Why should we 
tax the food and necessaries of the people, for the sake of bene- 
fiting the rich, and saving the face of an harassed party? Why 
should we pursue a policy of organised destruction, for the sake of 
those protectionist plutocrats who sold their wealth and their 
honour to dine at a duke’s dinner-table? Because, says the Tariff 
Reformer, we require it in the name of democracy! Surely, that 
is the limit of hypocrisy, subterfuge, and evasion. 


III. 


Since its inception in 1903, the Tariff Reform movement has 
tended more and more to become a revenue policy, as against that 
adopted by the Free Trade party. The Tories won two elections 
by their promise to introduce a measure providing for Old Age 
Pensions, but it was left for the Liberal party to give effect to the 
promises of their opponents. The financing of that measure pre- 
cipitated the conflict between Liberal and Tory ideals of taxation. 
It was said that Free Trade finance could not meet the new de- 
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mands made upon the national exchequer. “The dregs of Free 
Trade finance,” however, as represented in the great Budget of 
1909, triumphantly vindicated the Government’s adherence to Free 
Trade. The struggle which ensued over that budget showed the 
vital difference between Free Trade and Protection. Stripped of 
all technicalities Free Trade versus Protection was seen to be 
direct versus indirect taxation, and that, translated into terms of 
actual life, meant: Are the rich going to pay out of their super- 
fluity, or are the poor to be forced to contribute out of their very 
life-blood? The verdict of the country, as given in the subsequent 
election, was the only possible one. 


(1). It is important to remember this quarrel over Old Age 
Pensions, because it exposes one of the fundamental weaknesses of 
the case for Protection. The new tariff policy was going to raise 
a big revenue by means of import duties, and at the same time it 
was going to create more employment by excluding foreign goods 
from the country. No proposal could be more manifestly absurd. 
If foreign goods are excluded, where is the revenue? 


But even if tariffs were ‘established primarily from the point 
of view of revenue, it would mean the establishment of a system 
which would generate and strengthen sinister interests. _Parlia- 
ment would become the hunting-ground of the touts of protected 
industries. Tariffs always mean, as a German economist has said, 
the protection not of industries, but of firms. Regarded as a whole, 
they would involve a minimization of national wealth, and the ex- 
tension of the present class domination. 


(2). Another inveterate delusion of the Tariff Reformer is in 
respect to the excess of imports over exports. His root fallacy is 
the belief that imports are paid for in money. If that were so, our 
country would soon become impoverished, and the depletion of our 
resources would be reflected in the income-tax returns, but these 
have expanded much more rapidly than population has. During 
the period 1¢00—1909, the official returns for the imports and ex- 
ports of goods were :— 





Imports ike a ns .»» %5,704,000,000 
Exports ai ah si ..+ _$4,096,000,000 
Excess of imports ... a ... $1,608,000,000 





If that balance were paid for in coin of the realm, England would 
be denuded, once for all, of her money. The bullion figures during 
the same period were :— 
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Imports se ad la .«» %498,000,000 
Exports on _ ot .»+ 466,000,000 
Excess of imports... _ .«» $32,000,000 





That is to say, during those nine years England gained in gold and 
silver £32,000,000, so that the excess of imports could not have 
been paid for in money. In fact, the discrepancy is more apparent q 
than real. Imports are paid for by exports, and that maxim is quite 
compatible with the statistical excess of imports over exports, 
because that excess includes the value of ships built in England for 
foreigners (that amounts to several millions per annum), the profits 
of traders on f.o.b. prices, payments for freightage both ways (we 
possess the largest carrying trade in the world), and insurance 
charges. We do not work for foreigners gratuitously, but receive 
payment for those services in the form of goods which go to swell 
our imports. Further, inasmuch as international payments are 
usually made in goods, we receive also in imports the interest on 
British investments abroad, the profits on our commercial establish- 
ments abroad, and the pensions which are sent to retired Anglo- 
Indians. Finally, we have to deduct from the total imports about 
# 100,000,000 of re-exported goods. Thus, on examination, the ap- 
parent excess disappears. Exchanges must equate. 

But the Tariff Reformer still believes that, to obtain a true in- 
dex of the trade one country does with another, it is necessary to 
consider them as isolated units, and then to compare their imports 
and exports So far as statistical information goes, we import more 
goods from Holland than we export thence, and the Tariff Re- 
former, repeating the error which we examined above, thinks that 
difference is rectified by the exportation of an equivalent value 
of bullion from this country to Holland. That view entirely loses 
sight of the elementary fact that international trade is largely cir- 
cular in character. The difference in such a case is balanced by the 
interest which comes to us through that country, and by our exports 
to other places which trade directly or indirectly with that country. 
That is why we export more to India, China, and other places than 
we import thence. | 


(3). We are told that Protection is necessary for purposes of 
retaliation. “Hit him one in the eye.” “ Don’t take it lying down,” 
are the sentiments which compose the protectionist gospel of Im- 
perial Unity, and yet the authors of that appeal to pugnacity seem 
to forget that the very colonies to which we are asked to give a 
preference are “hitting” us all the time. They appear to think 
we are Free Traders from altruistic motives, whereas our adher- 
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ence to Free Trade principles is due to the fact that it pays us, and 
that we know that in the long run no nation can buy without selling 
or sell without buying. Our opponents, however, say that a Tariff 
Reform régime will enable us to ask protected nations to reduce 
their tariffs on certain of our specialities in return for similar 
favours, yet these same Tariff Reformers tell the working-classes 
that they will create more work for them by excluding foreign 
goods. 
But all this rhetorical language about “standing up” to the 
foreigner is futile. It would be impossible for England to retaliate 
effectively upon protected countries without at the same time im- 
posing a tax upon food or raw materials. Almost all our imports 
from Russia, for instance, are food-stuffs and raw materials, so that, 
to retaliate upon her, it would be necessary to tax those food- 
stuffs and raw materials, and both the British workmen 
and the manufacturers would be injured. Again, in regard to 
America, it may be true that we send less manufactured goods there 
than we receive from thence, but Tariff Reformers, in pointing this 
out, conveniently ignore the fact that we do a large carrying trade 
for America. That condition of affairs has resulted from the de- 
cline in American shipping—the inevitable concomitant of a pro- 
tective system—while our shipping has prospered greatly under 
Free Trade. Moreover, as we have a more extensive line of com- 
merce and shipping than any other countries have, we should be 
more vulnerable, and would lose more than we could possibly gain 
by retaliation. 

Further, Tariff Reformers tell us that the great majority of 
nations have been compelled in sheer self-defence to adopt Protec- 
tion, and, almost in the same breath, they say Protection will ul- 
timately extend Free Trade. The latter statement would be true, 
of course, if Protection were successful, but it is still rampant all 
over the world. It follows, therefore, that Protection must have 
been unsuccessful. There have been numberless tariff wars, and 
the disaster in which they have usually culminated is emphatically 
condemnatory of protectionism. Retaliatory duties very rarely 
have any remedial effect. They provoke further retaliation rather 
than reciprocity. 


(4). A still more specious argument is that Tariff Reform is 
necessary to protect highly-paid labour against the pauper labour of 
foreign countries. In passing, we may note that this is a tacit ad- 
mission that higher wages are paid in Free Trade England than in 
protected countries. Apart from that, however, it has never yet 
been proved that high wages mean dear labour. On the contrary, 
they promote efficiency. Starvation wages have a deleterious effect 
on the labourer, but high wages, by facilitating access to the neces- 
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saries of life, are ultimately the best guarantee for that good health 
which is essential to the workman, if he is to do himself justice. If, 
therefore, the rate of wages can be maintained only by protection, 
it follows that the higher wages must be eventually a tax upon the 
consumers of the articles produced by the highly-paid workman. 
That is to say, under a protective system, the higher wages would 
be merely nominal. They would be gained at the expense of a fall 
in real wages. 

Another form of the same argument is that Protection is neces- 
sary to prevent “dumping.” That is entirely fallacious, for pro- 
tected countries are by no means immune from that practice. In 
1900 and 1901 the German iron and steel industry was in a state 
of depression (Tariff Reformers tell us that countries “dump” only 
when they are in a state of depression ; it seems, therefore, that if 
protected countries dump their goods on defenceless Britain as 
much as the Tariff Reformers assert they do, they must be in a 
chronic state of depression), and, in order to avert financial disaster, 
iron and steel goods were dumped in protected Belgium. Belgium 
did not then dump goods in defenceless Britain, but jumped the 
high tariff wall of America. Tariffs, therefore, do not eliminate the 
possibility of “dumping.” Moreover, a country usually benefits by 
receiving cheap goods, and manufacturers who “dump” are im- 
poverishing their own country to benefit foreigners. We do not 
deny that certain kinds of dumping may be injurious to the 
recipient, but it is impossible to differentiate legally between that 
which is beneficial and that which is harmful without interfering 
with the former. People cannot be compelled to buy goods they do 
not want, and dumped goods certainly would not find a market un- 
less there was some demand for them. A tariff may penalise Eng- 
lishmen from buying certain goods, but that is the limit of its 
scope. Tariffs do not make trade. They are negative, not posi- 
tive, in action. 


(5). Perhaps the great delusion of all is that Protection will 
diminish unemployment. Just as some years ago the Tory party 
promised Old Age Pensions, so now the same alluring and elusive 
promises are being made about Tariff Reform, in order to capture 
the proletarian vote. We are familiar with these tactics 
in that mendacious electioneering epigram, “Tariff Reform 
means work for all.” The only thing Tariff Reform can 
do is to benefit one set of persons at the expense of 
another. Industry is limited by capital, and, as a govern- 
ment cannot directly augment capital, so also it cannot in- 
crease the volume of industry. It can only determine the direction 
of industry. Protection may create more employment in any one 
favoured industry, but it will do so only by transferring productive 
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power from other industries which are more advantageous naturally 
to the country, for that freedom, which is the vital postulate of a 
Free Trade system, means in practice that industries will develop in 
the direction which is most advantageous economically. Yet 
Tariff Reformers want to cripple ten industries in order 
to benefit one, to increase the amount of unemployment in 
ten industries in order to lower the percentage of un- 
employment in one. Moreover, if Protection is designed 
to prevent imports, then it will also diminish our exports, 
for, as we have already seen, imports are paid for by exports, and 
thus Protection, so far from relieving unemployment, will actually 
increase it. It will circumscribe our markets. In any case, how- 
ever, Protection defeats its own object, because protective duties 
will infallibly raise the prices of commodities in the home market 
(the most tortuous casuistry has never yet been able to disprove 
the statement that it is the consumer, and not the foreigner, who 
pays the extra duty), and if consumers have to pay enhanced prices 
for some things, it is obvious that they will have less to spend on 
other things. And so the mischief circulates. 


(©). But, it will be asked, if Protection is such an iniquitous 
and ruinous system, how comes it that the majority of nations still 
adhere to a protectionist policy? The answer is, firstly, that it is 
an herculean task to destroy the vested interests which are inevit- 
able under Protection, and, secondly, continental governments find 
that the raising of revenue by indirect taxation is not so unpopular 
as the imposition of direct taxes would be. We may, however, go 
further and analyse the condition of protected countries. Tariff 
Reformers very rarely mention more than two, namely, Germany 
and America. Why do they not discourse about Spain? Why does 
the Tariff Reform League not send specially subsidised workmen 
to examine the condition of the working-classes there? Spain has 
enjoyed the blessings of Protection for a considerable time, but in 
the last twenty years she has increased her exports by only 
#2,000,000, and her working-classes are the victims of a terrible 
and degrading poverty. The trade of protected France is com- 
paratively stationary. § The condition of the proletariat in pro- 
tected Russia is so awful that it beggars description. 

We readily admit that within the last generation German trade 
has expanded more quickly than British industries have, for the 
simple reason that Germany has only recently ceased to be a geo- 
graphical expression. The rate of expansion is naturally greater 
in the early years of development than it is in the later, and, if 
Germany ever reaches the magnitude of British trade, she will find 
the rate of progress much slower. Moreover, in Germany indus- 
trial unrest is far more widespread than it is in England. The 
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German working-classes are seething with discontent. German 
wages, compared with English, are lower (wages in Free Trade Eng- 
land are considerably higher than they are in the chief protected 
nations of Europe), and the cost of living is greater. A short time 
ago, the Board of Trade published a Yellow Book in which it was 
officially stated that “an English workman in Germany, living so 
far as possible as he had been accustomed to live in England, would 
find his expenditure on rent (exclusive of local taxation), food and 
fuel increased by some Ig per cent., or roughly by one-fifth.” Pro- 
tection thus raises the prices of necessaries, and that in turn involves 
either a curtailment of consumption or a resort to adulterated foods 
—in either case Protection has a detrimental effect upon the public 
health. Insufficient food and malnutrition renders people less 
capable of resisting disease, and it is a remarkable fact that in- 
creased disease and higher mortality are the general concomitants 
of a protective system. There is an unmistakable causal relation be- 
tween the two. In Germany, Hunger Typhus is one of the prole- 
tarian diseases, which is primarily due to inadequate nourishment. 
Tuberculosis, for the same reason, is far more prevalent there than 
in England. The poor cannot afford to buy the better meats be- 
cause they are so expensive, and so they often have to be content 
' with horse-flesh or diseased meat (in England such meat is always 
destroyed) which has undergone a process of sterilization. The 
prosperity of German cities is only superficial. In 1911 the total 
number of vagrants housed in the Berlin night-shelters alone 
reached a million. But the German working-man has realised that 
Protection is not a heaven-sent system, and his profound dissatisfac- 
tion with it is seen in the sweeping Socialist victories in the recent 
German elections. 

A very similar state of affairs exists in America The 
country is simply governed by trusts and plutocratic robbers. Un- 
employment is widespread. If anyone still thinks that Protection 
secures regularity of work let him study the following, which is 
culled from the official bulletin of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Labour for December, 1907 :— 


“The 92 Unions (Trade Unions) from which returns were 
received for December, 1907, made returns for a total of 66,120 
members, of whom 22,167 or 34.2 per cent. were reported as idle 
at the end of the month.” 


In December, 1908, the percentage of unemployed in New York had 
decreased to 27.7, and in the following December to 18. Moreover, 
that unemployment was not merely seasonal. In September, 1908, 
30.2 per cent. were out of work, and the percentage was practically 
the same in the previous June. 
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Americans also have realised the fruits of their protective 
system, and in the recent elections there the Democrats pledged to 
reduce the tariff heavily, have won the day. 

Since 1903 there has been among the working-classes a 
world-wide movement against tariffs. The Tory party, with char- 
acteristic ineptitude, chose that very date for reviving the protec- 
tionist propaganda in England. But here, as elsewhere, the work- 
ing-man is not, and will not be, beguiled by Protection. It is a 
notable fact that all the Labour members in Parliament are hostile 
to Tariff Reform, and no one can impute to them ignorance of the 
needs of the working-man, for they have studied the social problem 
in all its aspects far more closely than that contradiction in terms 
—the Tory Democrat. 


(7). We are told that, in order to promote and cement Im- 
perial Unity, it is imperative that we should establish some sort 
of Colonial Preference. And here the Tariff Reformer is verily in 
adilemma. We export to India, for instance, £50,000,000 of goods 
every year, but in so doing we are inflicting grievous injury upon 
India, if the Tariff Reform contention that imports are a prime 
cause of unemployment and poverty is true. If, therefore, we adopt 
Protection, we must in justice give India protection against us. 


Moreover, one must consider the position of both sides. On 
the one hand, we contribute considerably more than our share of im- 
perial defence; our ports are open to the colonies, and they can 
protect their nascent industries against us. On the other hand, 
the colonies do not contribute their fair share of imperial defence ; 
they can protect their industries, and they export more to us than 
to all the other countries in the world put together. If we adopted 
a protective scheme with a preference on colonial goods, we should 
impede our trade with other countries ; the protective duties would 
increase the cost of living, and the incidence of the new taxes would 
be against the poor who are the least able to bear the burden. 
The colonies would, of course, benefit by the change.. It would, 
however, be manifestly unreasonable to expect us to make a further 
sacrifice in order to benefit colonies which are already rich and pros- 
perous. If England desires to regard the colonies as objects of 
her charitable propensities, she ought to be able to discover a less 
expensive and a less dangerous way of effecting it. The giving of 
doles is one of the worst forms of eleemosynary effort. The prefer- 
ence, too, would create all sorts of political difficulties, and would be 
a fruitful source of jealousies. The House of Commons is busy 
enough now without having to bear the additional burden of tariff 
discussions, and a preferential agreement would inevitably provoke 
antagonisms in the Empire, because some colonies would feel that 
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the same treatment was not being meted out to all alike. In short, 
colonial preference is calculated to disintegrate, rather than to ce- 
ment, the Empire. It is a crude and futile scheme both as a 
business and as a philanthropic proposition. 


But it is only fair to state that, according to the very latest 
revision of the Tariff Reform policy, the food-taxes have been 
temporarily abandoned. What does that mean in the face of 
previous Tory utterances? Mr. J. Chamberlain said in 1903: 
“If you are to give a Preference to the Colonies, you must put a 
tax on food.” Colonial Preference, therefore, which was supposed 
to be the keystone of the Tariff Reform fabric, has been aban- 
doned. There are to be no food-taxes, because it is recognised 
that the working-classes will be adversely affected thereby. But 
that disposes of one difficulty only, for the Tory party still pro- 
poses to levy a duty of 10 per cent. ad valorem on foreign manu- 
factures, so that the agricultural interest has yet to be conciliated. 
The new policy means that the prices of everything which the 
farmer buys will be raised, while the prices of everything which he 
sells will still remain the same. Industrial and agrarian protection, 
that is to say, are inseparable. The one cannot exist without the 
other. Further, the withdrawal of the food-taxes will not placate 
the working-man, for the Tories still propose to tax heavily boots, 
clothes, and other commodities which are just as essential as food 
is to his welfare. He is, however, offered remissions on tea and 
tobacco to requite him for taxes on bread and meat. “ National 
stamina,” says Mr. J. M. Robertson, “is to be built up by making 
narcotics cheap and food dear.” 


IV. 


To establish a system of corruption, corrupt methods are the 
most suitable. And so in the Tariff Reform propaganda we find 
a comprehensive scheme of bribery, designed to suit all the dif- 
ferent constituent elements of the electorate. It begins with food- 
taxes and protection for the farmer; it promises higher wages for 
the working-classes ; it promises a tariff for the inclusive benefit of 
manufacturers ; it offers a certificate of exemption for those ports, 
such as Liverpool, which cannot be won on Tariff Reform ; finally, 
it promises blessings for everybody in the millenium which Tariff 
Reform is going to inaugurate. This policy, however, like all 
quack remedies, protests too much. It is to be a panacea for 
every disease, organic or otherwise, in the body politic. The 
majority of protectionist countries are compelled to have a quin- 
quennial revision of their tariff, thereby attesting its failure, but 
that is nothing cempared with the position of Tariff Reformers in 
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England. In their wild bid for office, they have a revision of their 
programme about every ten months. The reason is that their 
policy is one which oscillates constantly between irreconcilables. 
It is a system which is going to obtain revenue by admitting foreign 
goods, and create employment by keeping them out; it is going to 
benefit agriculture by higher prices, and cheapen everybody’s bread 
by lower prices; it is going to develop British agriculture, and 
benefit the Colonies by 2llowing them to supply our food; it is 
going to tax foodstuffs because that will not raise their price, and 
it is not going to tax raw materials, because that would raise the 
price of manufactured articles; it is going to increase the profits 
of manufacturers, but it is not going to increase the cost to the 
consumer ; it is a system in which the foreigner is going to pay, 
but in which the working-man is asked to make a sacrifice; it is a 
system in which the foreigner is going to pay, but in which the 
artisan is going to receive a remission on tea and tobacco, in order 
to compensate him for the enhanced prices he will have to pay for 
his food; it is a system which is going to quadruple the number 
of officials, and yet the authors of it accuse the Liberal Government 
of having set up a bureaucracy; it is a system which is going to 
cripple ten industries in order to benefit one; it is the system, as 
personified in its leader, of those who speak first and think last. 
That is the policy with which a once great party insults British 
democracy. It is the robbery of the poor by the rich, and it 
remains for the working-classes of England to rise up and to 
consign that policy to the damnation it so richly deserves. We 
do not say there are not diseases in the body politic of England, but 
we do say that the Tariff Reform diagnosis of the disease is false, 
that the remedy it offers is worse than the disease itself. What 
British democracy wants is an aperient, not a constipative, medicine. 


R. H. BRADLEY, B.A. 




















IRELAND BEFORE THE UNION. 


THE present state of Ireland has been so much before us of late, 
that it may be useful to go back in its history and get a glimpse of 
the state of things existing there a generation before the Union. 
The great authority for this is “ Arthur Young’s Tour in Ireland,” 
but other books, such as “ Twiss’s Tour,” throw some light on the 
period. 

We are not among those who believe in the “Good Old 
Times.” The tales of them come down to us mellowed by the 
crust of years, with much of the misery left out, and with the 
glamour of the past spread thick upon them, yet if you reflect on 
the hard facts you chance on here and there, and read between the 
lines, the wise realise that the old times were hard times indeed, 
and they seem to have been specially so in Ireland. With all this 
we believe that much which sounds bad about them may have suited 
the conditions then existing. 


Young’s book deals with these good old times, and is hardly 
light reading ; it takes the reader back over a century and a quarter 
and enables him to see what Ireland was like while its independent 
Parliament still sat. We were attracted to it by seeing it so often 
quoted as an authority, and the volumes well repay a study ; at the 
same time they are discursive, the interesting matter requires to 
be searched for, and the facts acquired by a digestive process. 
Had he followed the course more often adopted by modern writers 
on similar subjects, had he generalised more and indulged less in 
those somewhat monotonous repetitions—those endless statements 
of the cost and produce of crops in different districts—his book 
would have been more readable, but possibly less reliable ; general- 
isations are apt to prove wrong. Yet such estimates as he gives are 
also liable to be misleading. It is easy to make up statements of cost 
and produce showing that farming here ought to pay at present ; 
whether it really does so is altogether another story, as Kipling 
says. 

Young visited Ireland in 1776, at an interesting period. The 
confiscations and plantations in the island had ceased nearly a 
century before ; the land had settled down long ago into the con- 
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dition as regards ownership in which it remained till the other day, 
and this state of affairs had had time to consolidate when he wrote ; 
nevertheless the traditions of these old grievances were not mere 
matters of history then as now, only to be stirred up for the purpose 
of the political agitator; they were living memories, and the des- 
cendants of the dispossessed owners still sometimes bequeathed to 
their sons the land which no longer belonged to them, and on which 
they had sunk to the position of despised peasants. Even among 
the small body of Celtic gentry that remained, the old feeling 
lingered. He mentions a Macdermot, who called himself Prince of 
Coolavin, and had only £100 a year, being called on by Lord 
Kinsborough, Mr. Ponsonby, Mr. O’Hara, Mr. Sandford, etc. His 
greeting to them was as follows—“ O'Hara, your welcome,—Sand- 
ford, I’m glad to see your mother’s son (his mother was an O’Brien) 
—as to the rest of ye, come in as ye can.” 


Many an old custom, now extinct, then remained. The har- 
rows were still fastened to the horse’s tails, in accordance with the 
time-honoured Irish habit, even as near civilisation as Cavan. 
Oxen were largely used for ploughing and haulage. Sledges often 
took the place of carts. Near Westport they ploughed with four 
horses directed by a man walking backward, who, to make them 
move forward, struck them on their faces—quite an Hibernian pro- 
ceeding. The old Parliament met in Dublin, and was to continue 
to do so for another generation, but this did not prevent com- 
plaints of absentee landlords, which began some five hundred years 
before, and continue to our own day. The list of these given by 
Young is of interest and so is the list of large Irish estates in 
“Sketches of Irish Political Characters,” published in 1799. 


We know that not long before he wrote, great improvements 
had taken place in agriculture. These were only beginning to be 
tried in Ireland, they were still in the experimental stage, what is 
now the commonplace was then a matter of controversy, and after 
making all allowances, we are bound to say that even our unfor- 
tunate island has improved with the lapse of time. Young had a 
great belief in turnips, they were new to the country when he wrote, 
and were only grown, and red clover was only planted, by a few 
of the more enlightened proprietors. In several districts the 
cultivation had been stopped on account of the poor people steal- 
ing them in such quantities; they do not seem to have contented 
themselves with the abstraction of the tubers on retail lines, but 
carried them off by cartloads. Now turnips are common, but 
peas and beans, which he frequently refers to, must be much less 
grown. He mentions that at Johnston, on Loch Derg, they liked 
to have weeds among the peas by way of sticks. 
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Poor people they were indeed, the wages varied from 1od. 
to 5d. a day for work all the year round; he gives the average as 
about 6}d. a day; the 10d. was only paid near Dublin; he did not 
visit the poorest parts of the West, the modern “congested dis- 
tricts,” where the wages have always been the lowest. Fifty 
years ago the wages were only 8s. a week near Dublin, then they 
rose to 10s. and now they are 13s a week and more, besides some 
allowances. 


In the out of the way corners the rise has been more recent ; 
over a good deal of Ireland they are only 10s., and there are said 
to be places still where 7s. is the weekly wage. A modern trades 
unionist will shriek at such wages as 64d. a day, yet there had been 
still older and therefore, according to some folk, better times, a 
generation before, when in most districts the wages had been dis- 
tinctly lower ; as late as well on in last century the actual earnings 
in some of the poorest parts was said not to average more than 
4d. a day all the year round. Young records that the poor had 
recently begun to use boots, though the children all ran bare- 
footed. He gives the opinion that they gave a bad return for their 
wages, and that the higher paid English labourer was better value 
for his money. The same complaint can still be heard about the 
labourer in the West, though his wages are many times as great: 
an employer will tell you that if you gave a workmen 2s. 6d. for 
a day’s work, it would pay you to give another man as much to see 
he does it. 

In “Sixty Years’ Experience as an Irish Landlord” (p. 46), Mr. 
Hamilton describes how in 1821, in his part of Donegal, any number 
of men could be got at 5d. a day, and this was Irish currency, 
which was rather less in value than that of England. He explains 
that the pay was not so bad as it seemed on account of the cheap- 
ness of provisions. They used wooden spades; iron spades would 
not have been serviceable to them on account of few having shoes ; 
ploughs were seldom used there, and when they had them they 
were made of a crooked stick, with another joined to it, and shod 
with a piece of iron. There were no carts; the breeds of cattle, 
etc., were bad. All this was nearly fifty years after Young wrote, 
and shows us that the condition of matters described in the “ Tour 
in Ireland ” continued for long in backward localities. 

When the “ Tour” was written the real typical Irish cabin was 
the recognised institution of the country; specimens could doubt- 
less be met with still in out of the way corners; the difference is, 
that then they were general, now they are the rare exception. 


They do not seem to have been confined to the country dis- 
tricts. | Twiss*mentions that “the outskirts of Dublin consist 
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chiefly of huts which are termed cabins, and in these miserable 
dwellings the greater part of the inhabitants of Ireland linger 
out a wretched existence.” 


These cabins had nearly every defect from the modern point 
of view: they were small; had no chimney, but had a refuse heap 
at the door; they were ill ventilated but often not weather proof, 
and their one advantage (?) was that the goat often got a good 
feed on the roof. We believe that a chimney was added not long 
after Young’s time. A collection of similar abodes may be seen 
still under the shade of Slieve More, in Achill; in this case they are 
used for temporary dwellings while the ground near them and 
away from the village is being cultivated or reaped. The cottages 
of that district may not be up to a high standard; the pig and 
cow do still linger in some, but at least they have a window and 
chimney, and keep out the rain; they are far above the domiciles 
Young describes, though the district is remote and backward—as 
for the refuse heap—well, even our oppressive government has not 
enforced sanitary regulation strictly in West Mayo. Corrugated 
iron roofs are the latest cottage improvement; we could wish the 
innovation had been indefinitely postponed. 


The book does not take a desponding view of the peasantry. 
If the Irishman lived in a bad hovel and dressed in rags, at least 
his family had plenty of potatoes to eat, and generally milk with 
them. The Englishman was better paid, but Young thinks there 
were points in favour of the Irishman—his family more rarely went 
hungry; and he got his remuneration in a form which at least 
prevented him from spending it in a public house. 


This leads to one of the main points dwelt on in the book: 
payment of wages in cash was then the exception rather than the 
rule, since matters were worked largely on a different system. 


The labourer took so much ground, grew potatoes on it, and 
paid the rent of this and of his cow’s grass by labour; a little was 
earned by the cottar’s wife for spinning flax or wool, and he sold 
one or two pigs which he fattened on the potatoes he grew. 
The system described has been improved out of existence, save 
perhaps in some out of the way corner where, like other customs 
becoming obsolete, it may still linger; it recalls the truck acts, but 
very likely the workman was more comfortable under it than would 
be expected. 


Nothing we have read brings out so prominently the change 
that has taken place as the description of how the labourer and 
farmer kept the account between them. ‘Each had a tally in which 
a notch was cut for every day worked; at the end of the season 
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the account was made up, and the balance due, after paying for 
the potato ground, settled. You can picture the peasant standing 
before his rustic employer, near his hovel, possibly barefooted, 
each cutting a notch in a stick as the men of the stone age might 
have done untold generations earlier. 

We remember a blacksmith describing the way in which his 
father’s family lived in Antrim about the middle of the nineteenth 
century. His father had low wages, say, 8s. a week, but he hired 
a bit of potato ground, a cow’s grass, and killed two pigs in winter 
which they used ; the son had 38s. a week in a Scotch manufactur- 
ing town, and his firm conviction was, that his father had been more 
comfortable on about a fourth of his wages in Ireland. We doubt 
whether he was right in this view, yet who knows? To estimate a 
cottar’s income is always difficult, and mere money does not neces- 
sarily bring comfort. Doubtless the old plan led to occasional 
abuses on the part of an employer, while under the modern im- 
provement the abuse is more likely to be on the part of the work- 
man ; possibly his family as a whole may have been as comfortable 
under the defective system. 

They were fond of dancing in Kerry and elsewhere, and when 
we read how a barefooted lad dressed in rags had been seen lead- 
ing out a similarly attired girl for a minuet, we can only regret 
that a competent artist has not done justice to the scene. 


Young visited the country on the eve of the French wars, 
which raised to such a height the price of produce, and gave to far- 
mers the halcyon time of their history—yet even when he wrote, 
much of the waste land was being reclaimed. This is a matter he 
dwells on in each district, and one wearies of his repeated accounts 
of draining, liming and marling land. Lime and marl appear 
to have been much used both for crops and reclaiming, and they 
met with his enthusiastic approval: one wonders why they have 
gone so much out of use. We do not say they are never practised 
still, but it is rare to see a field treated in either way in Ireland, 
though a disused lime kiln is common. 


Even Young gives instances where land was impoverished by 
the application of lime, as in Lecale. He and the farmers of his time 
were not infallible, and their convictions in this respect do not seem 
to have stood the test of time. The Irish have a proverb that 
“Lime makes a rich father and a poor son.” The Scotch put it: 


“Lime and marl without manure, 
Make both farm and farmer poor.” 


While we know that much land was reclaimed, it is a matter 
for some surprise that this was not done to even a greater extent 
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then and for long after with such low wages, yet even when he 
wrote, the work had to be done intelligently, and the circumstances 
must suit, or it did not pay. One wonders what Young would 
say if he could come back now to see the great stretches of bog 
in Ireland lying still unreclaimed, after all his lectures on the 
subject. We remember once standing on the edge of the Bog of 
Allan, which lay waste before us as far as the eye could see. 
Close by the land was under a crop; the soil looked as black as 
that of the bog, and might have been brought under cultivation 
recently from its appearance. We asked the white-haired old 
farmer who was reaping it, whether he remembered its being 
reclaimed. “No, sir,” he said, “nor my father nor my grandfather 
before me.” The improvement of the land at this spot must 
have stopped not long after the “Tour” was written. The book 
reads as if the reclaimed land gave good crops; now our experi- 
ence is, that land anywhere near the bogs seemed so bad, it 
appeared quite excusable not attempting its improvement, when 
the results achieved were so wretched. 

Regarding the improvement of Irish cattle by bringing in 
English breeds, he has some interesting matter, and in spite of 
the long time that has intervened since, the process is still going 
on. Why do we never improve our own breeds? We have seen a 
congested district, where, as recently as seven or eight years ago, 
the cattle were bad enough to bring down and deserve Young’s 
worst anathemas were he alive to see them ; the Government board 
brought in Scottish bulls, and in a few years as good a small lot 
of cattle as could be wished for took the place of the previous 
wretched scrags, to the great benefit of the poor tenants—it takes 
as little to feed a good beast as a bad one, while the better class 
animal brings a higher price, sells earlier, is easier to find a pur- 
chaser for, and curiously the people said they stood the hardship 
better. 

When Young wrote, the system of cottage manufactures was 
still in full force in Ireland. He is not very consistent in what 
he says about the matter, but we gather that while spinning, 
particularly of linen yarn, was carried on more or less all over the 
country— 480,000 worth of yarn was exported from Sligo alone— 
weaving was chiefly done in Ulster; indeed he attributes the bad 
agriculture he credits the north with to the small holders there 
devoting too much time to weaving. Over most of the country flax 
was grown—much for home consumption, but a good deal seems 
to have been exported as yarn. One asks why the cultivation of 
flax has ceased so completely outside Ulster, and for the matter of 
that, why it has done so all through the three kingdoms? Like 
many other queries, it is easier put than satisfactorily answered. 
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We must remember that the state of things Young found con- 
tinued in some respects down to the last fifty or sixty years. Then 
each farm was self-contained in a great measure. It supplied all 
on it with food and clothing, and sold comparatively little; only 
luxuries came from outside. Now nearly everything is sold and 
most things purchased. All the Acts of Parliament of the last 
two hundred years have hardly affected the people so much as 
this silent revolution has done. Some of the changes came won- 
derfully suddenly; we have met men hardly more than middle- 
aged, who remembered when they had used the meal of their owp 
oats and rye, ground in hand querns; now they use American 
flour. In the remote district where this took place, a single 
generation had seen the alteration, from the living on their own 
rough grains ground by hand power in the prehistoric method, to 
the use of wheat grown thousands of miles away, and converted 
into flour by the most advanced steel mills of America. 

Old evils die hard. The book tells of the practice of letting 
to middle men; for instance, one-third of Meath is said to have 
been sub-let; of course he disapproves of it. The strange thing 
is, that Young writes of it as if it were dying out then; read, 
however, a description of the famine time, and the middle man is 
sure to make a prominent figure in it. The Land Acts of late 
years hit the system hard, nevertheless it is said that leases to 
middle men still exist, though they must be rare now. There is 
no Irish custom more universally condemned by all writers, and 
none that has taken such a lot of killing. 

What he says regarding the roads is worth noticing. The 
by-roads through the country appear to have been made not long 
before, and he describes them as good; not so the main roads, 
these were vile, and this was due to jobbery, a word that has 
not died out in connection with Irish public contracts in the 137 
years that have intervened. Probably Ireland showed to more 
advantage in its roads than in other matters, since Twiss says they 
were as good as those about London. 

How far the yield of crops has increased since Young’s time 
it is not always easy to say, and the measures he gives are not 
readily compared with modern returns. It seems clear there is 
an improvement, but perhaps hardly as great as might be expected. 
There must have been a huge improvement then in farming as 
contrasted with a couple of generations or more before. The Earl 
of Kerry, he mentions, had an estate let for £20,000 a year, which 
his grandfather had agreed to let to a Mr. Collis for ever for £1,500 
a year, but the bargain went off on some trivial detail. A century 
before he wrote he was told almost the whole of the counties of 
Roscommon andSligo were a moor, but they had been largely 
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reclaimed when he saw them. This is a matter, however, about 
which we would like further information. One point comes out 
prominently in which there has been a great change for the better. 
He describes the system of taking crops out of the ground suc- 
cessively till it was exhausted, and then leaving it fallow, to grow 
what grass (or weeds) came up naturally, till it had recovered 
itself. The practice remained for long after he wrote. It meant 
that so much of the tillable land was deteriorated, so much con- 
stantly lay waste, and that no attention was paid to the better 
grasses ; for instance, in a lease of thirty-one years the land might 
lie seven or eight years unprofitable. Fallow has been reduced 
now till it is not of much importance, and the sowing of good grass 
seeds is general. 

Before the Land Acts, one of the chief complaints of the 
farmers was the want of leases of sufficient duration—“ insecurity 
of tenure” was the regular expression. In 1776 leases for a long 
period were common, but this must have applied to the large 
farmers, and not to the small holders. 

It is pointed out how much the climate of the country favoured 
grazing as compared with tillage—an oft-repeated remark. This 
natural circumstance kas greater effects in our time than in his. 
In spite of all the Acts passed, and all the beneficial results pro- 
mised from these, we have seen the land steadily going into grass, 
and the better the land the more it has done so. Even the Land 
Acts we hear so much about do not seem to have checked this. 
It has been a case of the legislation fighting the climate aided by 
Free Trade, and corresponds to the contest between Mrs. Parting- 
ton and the Atlantic—the forces of nature generally have the best 
in such a struggle. 

Young took broad views regarding matters of religion and 
trade; most of what he objected to has been remedied since, and 
there is no need to dwell on the oft-told tale of the injustices the 
country suffered in the eighteenth century. Of the tythes proctors 
much information is given. We must keep in mind, that if the 
people had to pay tythes, taxes were low, and the rates trifling. 

Tythes have been practically abolished, the difference being 
far more than made up by a beneficent legislature in the increase 
of rates and taxes. 

The feudal relations still continued through the country—the 
landlord’s power over his dependants, which is now z2/, was then 
great. 

One of the dark sides of the picture drawn by Young is his 
description of the manner in which the better classes treated the 
peasantry; the man with the carriage making the man with the 
cart turn it into a ditch, perhaps breaking it, to make way for 
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him. While we think that the instance he refers to was 
exceptional, it must be noticed he elsewhere mentions that the 
poorer classes were spoken to in most opprobrious terms, and 
treated worse than in England. We have a strong opinion that 
such behaviour was rather a Celtic survival than a Saxon intro- 
duction. Stanish O’Grady’s books, which are very readable, give 
some interesting glimpses of the manner in which the upper class 
Celt behaved to his dependants, and the prefix to that writer’s 
name should screen him from the suspicion of teutonic prejudice. 


The book speaks of turf as the dearest of fuels. Many read- 
ers will be surprised at this; the ordinary idea is, that it supplies 
the cheap fire of the poor. Where a man has labour but little 
money, it is a fuel that may suit him, provided it is close at hand ; 
but where the labour of winning it has to be paid for, it will, as 
a rule, be found to furnish a dear fire. Some four-fifths of its 
weight when cut consist of water which must be got rid of before 
the turf can be burnt. To get it from the bog often some pre- 
paratory draining has to be done, and the sods must be cut, turned, 
footed, stacked, and drawn, each process involving so much labour. 


Given the turf for nothing in the bog and close to your house, 
it costs more before you win it and burn it than coals would in a 
reasonably accessible district. We admit we were surprised to see 
the statement made so long ago, when labour was cheap; it would 
furnish an additional proof that the cheap labour was inefficient. 


Young had his limitations. He writes much about the gentle- 
men’s seats he visited, somewhat in the style a modern auctioneer 
might use when advertising them ; this is the least interesting part 
of his book. He ignores nearly all the antiquities, even when 
describing districts where the remains were of great interest. 


There is something wanting in a mind that rejoices in the 
sight of a rotting dung heap, but omits mention of a prehistoric 
building. To use his own words, when at Mount Kennedy: “I saw 
two large compost dung hills turning over and mixing, a sight not 
common in Ireland” (he could see plenty now). “It pleased me 
more than the sight of a palace would have done.” He pays 
some attenfion, however, to the pictures in the gentlemen’s houses 
he visited. 

Young does not deal specially with the Lakes of Killarney. 
Twiss’s book did ; apparently, with all the exactions and perquisites 
of the boatmen and others, it was a most expensive place to visit 
then—he states that two days there cost him £8 8s. Had he 
lived now he could have seen the Lakes cheaper. Twiss praises 
these Lakes, but he seems to have been even more struck by Loch 
Erne, which he thought well worth a visit. 
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We should have liked an account from Young’s pen showing 
how far Celtic was generally spoken or was dying out. He does 
not directly deal with the subject, though from incidental remarks 
we gather it was the general tongue of the poorer classes through. 
out the country. Twiss says that “the Irish language was still 
understood and spoken by most of the common people, but by few 
of the better comfort.” This writer seems to have regarded tne 
Erse as derived from the Punic, a view more original than sound. 
What a change has taken place in this! English is the language 
of the country save in some districts in the South and West, and 
much of the Celtic that remains is spoken in isolated localities 
surrounded by English-speaking people. Young mentions two 
districts—one in the middle of South Wexford, and one in North 
Dublin, where an old-fashioned English was the language of the 
country people, apparently the remains of some Danish or English 
settlements of hundreds of years before. He considered that the 
women in this part of Wexford were better looking than in the 
rest of the country, and states as his opinion, that “the women 
among the lower classes in Ireland are as ugly as the women of 
fashion are handsome.” 

We disagree with his disparagement of the looks of the pea- 
sant women, or else these have since improved, like the land, and 
this can hardly be due to a better course of treatment. 

When we go through the land now and compare what we see 
with what Young described, it is plain that a great change for 
the better has taken place, though many of the old country 
systems that it is the practice to disparage may have been kindly 
enough customs in their own day. We incline to the view that this 
improvement is due to the silent progress of civilisation, and that 
the political legislation, which caused all the pother, acted but a 
minor part in ameliorating the lot of the body of people, whether 
rich or poor. 


ROBERT GRIERSON. 











OLD MAN CLEVER’S ADVICE. 


From Si Anu, an inconsiderable dweller in the Tanah Teratoor, 
to the monthly reviewer of events in the capital of the country 
of the Ingris. 

Thy slave craves thy indulgence for his arrogance and pre- 
sumption in addressing thee on thy conning tower of wide 
observation, but it has reached him that in thine island there are 
women possessed by demons, shrieking at the corners of the streets 
and damaging the shops of the merchants and committing outrages 
in the playgrounds to obtain a hearing for their insensate claims, 
pretending to supreme understanding while all they achieve is to 
vent their folly. And thy slave solicits thy consent, O shining 
one among the companions of the quill, to preserve from oblivion 
the judicious advice of the sage Kakeh Pinter when the heritage 
of his ancestors, even the Tanah Teratoor, was embarrassed by a 
like nuisance. 

To proceed: Know then, O ornament of the age, that in the 
chronicles of the Tanah Teratoor, mention is made of a sanguinary 
contest with an aggressive neighbour, in which many of the King’s 
warriors died the death of the valiant and glorious. The termin- 
ator of pleasures and sorrows, and sunderer of the ties of marriage 
and friendship having disturbed the balance between the King’s 
male and female subjects, the conceit and impudence of some of 
the vessels of frailty and vanity began to transgress all bounds 
in their assertion of a superiority which, they fancied, was ordained 
by divine de-ree, for thus they interpreted a temporary majority 
on their side. The scarcity of men having thrown them out of 
their normal occupations, the keeping of the house and the nursing 
of their children, and unable by the shortness of their wits to 
devise other pursuits beneficient to the community and compatible 
with their capabilities and limitations, their inborn petulance made 
them run wild in the public places, openly to disclose their bad 
qualities formerly hidden at home. Their own lack of serious 
endeavour, not the men’s disregard of their significance and value 
in their proper sphere, was the key to their turbulence ; but woman 
always has her head full of vagaries she takes for facts, and her 
mouth full of silly talk she takes for arguments. And so those 
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misguided ones, withdrawing from the path of modesty, were not 
deficient in specious reasonings as a pretext for their revolt against 
the order of nature, aspiring to rule the world by turning it topsy- 
turvy. Declining to gain dignity and respect as the props of 
the family, they strove in their infatuation to become the canopy 
of sovereign authority . 

Concerning the King of the Tanah Teratoor, he was wroth, 
and called his Wazir and asked: What do they desire? They 
direct the infancy of the future generations, moulding the mind 
at the time of its being most susceptible to impressions; they 
are the mistresses of our social intercourse; they are the arbiters 
of fashion and custom and morals—is it not enough in the division 
of labour and precedence among the sexes? While they scorn 
the honourable estate of wife and mother, shall man submit to their 
arrogation of his prerogatives, making and unmaking the law 
according to their caprice? When women get the upper hand in 
the dwellings of their husbands, quiet and felicity leave the hearth- 
stone; when they influence the councils of the high and mighty, 
the empire totters and, corruption rushing in, the spirits of dark- 
ness rejoice. They conspire to usurp man’s rights in addition to 
their own: are they fit for man’s duties? Can they face our 
hereditary enemies of the Negri Perbantah in the clash of swords 
and spears? Incapable to serve in my armies, shall they have a 
voice where issues of peace and war are decided? Crush their 
rebellion! In answer to this the Wazir counselled patience as 
the best remedy against the obstinacy of ill-tempered and quarrel- 
some females, and mild remonstrance as the best means to make 
the irresponsible creatures discover the error of their ways. 

The King hearkened unto his Wazir and, though the adminis- 
tration of justice could not be wholly suspended, with respect to 
the malignant women’s offences it took the form rather of 
admonition than of punishment ; intended slightly to roast, not to 
burn, the correction ordered was light and easily remitted. The 
results might have been foreseen. Whoso meets the insolence of 
unruly shrews with gentle forbearance is thrice the loser. Con- 
cessions to their whims only madden their blood still further 
and create new annoyance. The King’s clemency increased the 
seditious women’s virulence a hundredfold. Trusting in his 
leniency and presuming upon the privileges of their sex, though 
they professed to wish equal treatment with men, they went even 
so far as to harass him in his palace, loudly clamouring for they 
themselves knew not what. Again he called his Wazir and, 
pointing to the bawling furies, their numbers swelling with 
impunity—quite a crowd and not a grain of sense among them-—he 
commanded, anger sitting on his brow: At thy peril, find me by 
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to-morrow a cure for this evil! The able and meritorious counsel- 
lor of Kings will flourish; but if his intelligence fails, let him 
beware! 


The Wazir, having repaired to his closet of meditation, and 
reflecting on the words of his royal master, and searching the 
annals of the realm for a precedent, and not encountering a 
glimmer of light, saw already the stake erected, and heard the 
strokes of the hammer nailing to it the transverse beam on which 
he was to be crucified, when lo! his confidential attendant knocked 
at the door-screen with a timorous knocking, beseeching admission 
for the teacher of his youth and guide of discreet circumspection 
in the exalted station his manhood had attained. _ Bid the visitor 
of auspicious appearance enter! he cried joyfully. Dread of his 
impending fate confusing his brain, the Wazir had not besought 
himself of the fountain of wisdom in the land ere its clear, refresh- 
ing water came flowing of its own accord to the inner chamber of 
his mansion, offering comfort in his distress, and yet, who but 
Kakeh Pinter could avert his doom by ingenious advice? He 
rose to salute his welcome guest, and conducted his venerable 
friend to the seat of honour, and, as soon as the ceremonial of 
reception permitted, opened his case to the dispenser of solace and 
reviver of hope. 


Smiling a cunning smile while listening to the tale of woe, 
Kakeh Pinter delivered himself immediately after its conclusion, 
pushing away the curtain of blindness which impeded the Wazir’s 
vision. It is requisite, he commenced, that the direction of child- 
ren should vary from the direction of grown-up folks, and the 
government of women is one thing and the government of men is 
another. <A small pebble steadies or upsets the oil-jar and a small 
matter in the estimation of one who lacketh experience (but thy 
well-wisher has been the husband of many wives!) will keep a 
woman straight or turn her wrong. To chastise the viragoes thou 
complainest of, no incarceration is necessary or expedient ; neither 
are extreme penalties as would fall on men. Deprive them simply 
of their finery, their armlets and bracelets and necklaces, their 
finger-rings and trinkets and gewgaws, until they learn to behave 
decently. And since, in verity, they hanker after naught but 
advertisement and notoriety to gratify their cussedness, it is my 
opinion that all this hubbub will cease the moment they are con- 
vinced of the futility of their antics to attract attention. Which 
to compass, punish heavily the men who abet the vicious in magni- 
fying their misdeeds, the seekers of profit by crying out crimes 
and horrifying tidings and startling rumours in the markets and 
cross-roads. 
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Thus spoke Kakeh Pinter and the heart of the Wazir hove in 
his bosom for gladness. And going up to the divan on the follow- 
ing morning, he bore with calmness and confidence the stern look 
of the King sitting in judgment, surrounded by chamberlains and 
ministers and courtiers and pages innumerable, and an armed body- 
guard; and at a little distance stood the executioner with his 
helpers, awaiting the mandate to perform his office. And when 
the King, with a countenance like the Sun behind clouds, com- 
manded the Wazir to manifest his proficiency in statecraft, the 
courtiers, who were jealous of his prominence, rejoicing in his 
expected disgrace and destruction, he gave utterance to the advice 
of Kakeh Pinter. And the King marvelled at his acute perception 
and exclaimed : How excellent is thy counsel and how distinguished 
art thou among Wazirs by the attributes of perfection! And the 
King raised him to the carpet on the right of the steps to the foot 
of the throne, and robed him in princely robes of silk and gold 
brocade, and bestowed on him a neck-ring set with priceless 
jewels, and two damsels like full moons to adorn his harem. And 
the courtiers, who hastened to congratulate him, turned green for 
envy of the favours heaped upon this Wazir of Wazirs. And it 
was just a bit of common sense that had saved him from calamity. 

And that rescued the Tanah Teratoor from the abyss of the 
wickedness of women labouring in the deceptions of self-glorifica- 
tion. Their cap of pride fell off with a single blow. Kakeh 
Pinter’s advice prevailed over them as the signet ring of the 
Prophet Sulayman prevailed over the genii of mischief. Seeing 
that they were baffled in their hopes of acquiring importance by 
their fanning the fire of strife, they returned to their homes and 
rekindled the fire under their cooking-pots. Without their orna- 
mental trappings they considered life not worth living, and the 
men needed no promptings to enforce the King’s ordinance for, 
though female charms certainly derive much benefit from a skilful 
make-up, better they deemed some suffering of the eye than 
constant broils. 

So ended the campaign of the vexatious women in the Tanah 
Teratoor. A lesson of the past to be heeded, O protector of the 
veracious and confounder of the mendacious, even though it drops 
from the lips of thy humble slave, May prosperity and delight 
and the bounties of the earth and the blessings of heaven be multi- 
plied upon thee! This is the prayer of Si Anu. And fortunate 
he who knows the root of evil and the manner of extirpating it! 


S1 ANU. 








June. 


NOTES ON SOME OLD TEXT BOOKS. 


“ THE old order changeth and giveth place to the new.” No books 
of history, no chronicles, no descriptions of any sort bring home to 
us the truth of these words so strongly as a batch of our great- 
grandmothers’ letters, yellow with age and dusty, which have lain 
unnoticed in some old family oak chest and have fallen into our 
hands for perusal. But next to old letters, old text books give us 
the best idea of the atmosphere, intellectual and moral, of the times 
in which they were written. Indeed a bibliography and analysis 
of such text books would enable us to construct for ourselves a 
picture of the thoughts and views of life and duty which animated 
the writers of these books and which presumably influenced the 
learners for whose benefit they were written. The text books used 
before our own time are of the greatest possible interest in this re- 
spect: those which were in use in the Early Victorian period, and 
in the memories of our older generation are in many respects even 
of greater interest as showing the contrast between the knowledge 
which we have in the last three decades garnered, and that which 
we have gathered since. 

One of the most interesting of the text books which was in 
general use in Britain and on the Continent for some 200 years is 
the “Colloquies of Corderius.” Corderius, 7.2, Maturin Cordier, 
was born in 1479 in Normandy. He studied in the University of 
Paris, and taught rhetoric at the Collége de la Marche, where he 
had John Calvin as one of his pupils. In 1558 we find him settled 
at Geneva, where he taught in the Collége de la Rive, and here he 
published his famous “Colloquia” in 1564 at 85 years of age. He 
deliberately preferred to teach beginners because it was his opinion, 
as it was Quintilian’s, that you cannot exaggerate the importance 
of employing the most experienced teacher for the youngest 
scholars, whose minds are in their earliest stages more impression- 
able and receptive than at any later period. These Colloquies are 
of particular interest for two reasons: in the first place they testify 
to the great weight attached to the teaching of Latin as a spoken 
language at a period much later than what we are accustomed to 
call the middle ages; and in the second place they throw an amus- 
ing and instructive light upon much of the school and home life 
of the period during which this text book was employed. 
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The Renascence aim of Latin speaking! was identical with the 
Medieval aim, viz., to make Latin the communicating vehicle of 
information of the literary world of Europe. But of course the 
material for promoting this great end was markedly inferior in 
the times before the Renascence of literature to that available after 
the Revival of learning. An amusing instance of this contrast is 
the curriculum in my own old school, Winchester, in the fifteenth 
century, as given by Mr. Leach, and quoted by Mr. Watson: 


Priscian: the Doctrinate of Alexander of Villedieu: Catho- 
licus: Garlande and a Graecismus (of Eberhard ?) 
With conditions of entrance—ability to read plain-song and 
a knowledge of Donatus. 


The effect of the finding of so many classical authors at the 
tume of the Renascence was of course to enrich not merely the 
curricula of the schools, but also the vocabulary and indeed the 
whole style of the Latin language as it was mastered by teachers 
and scholars. This may easily be seen by the numerous quotations 
from classical authors found in the Colloquies of Corderius and 
Erasmus. It is, however, often overlooked that the very fact that 
the Renascence Latinists, like Erasmus and Corderius, adopted a 
more classical style of Latin than the Latin tainted with barbarisms 
which had prevailed before their time, threw obstacles in the way 
of its spreading into non-learned circles, and restricted the pos- 
sibility of its coming into use as a world-language. At the present 
day, when it has become a matter of serious discussion whether it 
is not possible to revive the possibility of teaching Latin colloqui- 
ally, it seems surprising that a reprint has not been made of some of 
the Colloquies of Corderius and Erasmus, many of which are quite 
as suitable for the circumstances of modern as of medizval life. 
In one of Corderius’ Colloquies Eliseus informs Felix that his 
brother, who is aged five, can speak Latin, for his father keeps a 
tutor in his house, whose business it is to speak in no other language: 
his father too always talks to him in that language, and, what seems 
to us most surprising, the servants of the household can do what few 
of our generation could achieve—understand and reply in Latin! 

Another colloquy suggests that whether we have advanced in 
godliness or not since the time of our author, we seem to have. 
Rudolph begs his “ Preceptor” to let him go home from school. 
The Preceptor seems to have regarded his pupils with a certain 
amount of suspicion, and requests him to state his reasons for desir- 
ing to retire. He alleges that it is desirable that the maid shall 
shake out his clothes. “Why so,” says the wise man, “ are they in- 
fested with insects?” Sunine vobis pediculi? “Indeed, with 


1. See Foster Watson’s ‘ English Grammar Schools,” p, 307. 
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numerous insects.” “Why then did you not inform my wife?” 
“ We did not dare.” “As if she were so very difficult of access! 
Why she keeps a maid for no other purpose than to keep you clean, 
and you know that full well, but you merely want a pretext for 
running home to your mother.” 

Another of the numerous “ Colloquia” used in the seventeenth 
century was the collection by Ludovicus Vives which comprises 
every subject which could possibly fall within the range of a school- 
boy’s existence, and, it may be added, that his Colloquia, like those 
of Corderius and of Erasmus, present the schoolboy with the Latin 
terms for objects which have come into use since classical times, 
such as cannons, guns, braces, cards for playing, etc. It must be 
noticed that all the Colloquia we have mentioned are intended to 
promote the cause of religion as much as that of correct Latinity, 
and most of the dialogues represent one scholar as directing his 
interlocutor to manifest his gratitude to the Creator for the oppor- 
tunities granted for his improvement and especially for the benefit 
he has derived from the profundity of learning and general excel- 
lence of his preceptor. Those who are old enough to have been 
brought up on the “Fairchild Family” will remember what 
the object of that famous Early Victorian book was, and 
that religious remarks and prayers conclude each of its 
episodes. It must sound odd to a generation which regards 
flogging as barbarous and birching as cruel, to hear that 
their grandparents were edified by being told that children 
were thought to be morally benefited by being conducted to a 
gallows, to feast their eyes on the spectacle of gibbeted criminals 
as a warning and an example. In my boyhood this cheerful 
volume had been superseded by “Sandford and Merton,” and 
I can well remember thinking, very perversely no doubt, that I 
would sooner err with the irrepressible Tommy, than live a life of 
virtue as interpreted by his priggish mentor, Harry. The two 
classical Grammars in use at Winchester in the fifties were Words- 
worth’s Greek Grammar, and Edward the VI.’s Latin Grammar. 
Both of these were written in Latin and we had to learn them by 
heart. This would no doubt have been a most useful exercise if 
we had known Latin as well as the scholars of the middle ages, but 
I do not think that the very great difficulties which we had to sur- 
mount in understanding the rules were worth the intellectual results 
accruing from our wrestling with the text. We had to learn a book 
of French dialogues by heart, composed by our French master. I 
remember that it contained a preface which asserted that “in this 
book no word will be found which could cause modesty itself to 
blush,” and I remember that one of the dialogues in French and 
English was on the subject of a visit to a tailor, and that the first 
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sentence ran in English “I wish a suit of bottle green.” I remem- 
ber, too, a Scripture History used at the time of which I speak in a 
Grammar School, which spoke of the central tragedy of Christen- 
dom as “this melancholy event.” 

The young ladies of the period were brought up on Mrs. Mark- 
ham’s History of England, in which, as the more elderly of us will 
remember, a colloquy between the teaching mamma and her pro- 
geny Richard and Mary follows each chapter, and questions which 
puzzled the intellect or shocked the morality of these Early Vic- 
torian infants were answered to the great satisfaction of the gifted 
authoress of their being. For instance, Mrs. Markham informs her 
children that Queen Elizabeth, amongst other virtues and vices 
which she possessed, used to wear cloth stockings. On which Mary 
remarks, “ Cloth stockings, mamma, they must have been droll-look- 
ing things!” And Richard, on hearing of the Court amusements 
of the time, remarks that, surely, bear-baiting could not have been 
thought an amusement proper for a queen. His mamma replies, 
“Not for a queen in our own time, but in those days it was thought 
a very pleasing pastime for any fair lady.” In “Camilla” Miss 
Burney describes Miss Margland as “running over all the qualifica- 
tions really necessary for a young lady to attain: a little music, a 
little drawing, and a little dancing, which should ail,” she added, “‘ be 
but slightly pursued, to distinguish a lady of fashion from an artist.” 
In the same novel we find the model father, Mr. Tyrold, taking his 
daughter to a madhouse in order to exhibit to her an insane beauty 
as amoral lesson. One of the most diverting of the text books for 
young ladies is called “ Mentoria, or the ‘ young ladies’ instructor: 
containing familiar conversations on moral and _ entertaining 
subjects, calculated to improve young minds in the es- 
sential as well as the ornamental parts of female educa- 
tion’” This work was published in 1799 and had a 
very wide circulation. The first colloquy in this book 
treats of Astronomy, in the course of which Mentoria defines 
Science as a general term for all human learning, though when 
annexed to the idea of Arts, is confined to those taught in Univer- 
sities, or other seminaries of learning, such as grammar, astronomy, 
logic, rhetoric, arithmetic, geometry and music. The transition 
from the subject of Astronomy to that of Grammar is made by one 
of Mentoria’s pupils, Lady L. remarking, “My dear Mentoria, as 
you are going to enumerate errors in speech, I suppose Miss 
Simple will furnish you with many examples. I observed, the last 
time I was in company with her, she pronounced many words 
wholly differently from what I am taught!” Mentoria: “I suppose, 
my dear, she has not been instructed at all, or, what is still worse, 
probably slighted the admonitions of her governess, who might, 
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notwithstanding, be a sensible, well-bred woman. I have observed, 
among other errors, she always says perdigious instead of 
prodigious, or, if she means to describe a person of an open and 
candid disposition, she expresses herself by the word ingenious 
which she mistakes for ingenuous. If she describes an outrageous 
person, she says they are obstropolous instead of obstreperous. 
Speaking of a venomous creature, she said it was an obnoxious 
animal, which she mistook for the word noxious, that signifies the 
being hurtful in its nature, the term obnoxious only implying the 
being liable or subject to anything. Whenever she talks of a 
person who is in a weak state who is obliged to be dieted, she says 
he is reduced to a regiment, instead of a regimen. If she intends 
to describe the usual methods which are taken to bring an offender 
to justice, she informs you he is persecuted. She is totally ignor- 
ant that the word persecute is improperly applied, except to ex- 
press the hardships many have undergone in defence of their 
religious principles.” Lady M.: “I often blush for her when she 
pretends to speak French, as she generally pronounces it im- 
properly.” 

Lady L.: “ Upon my word, my dear Madam, the errors of Miss 
Simple’s conversation appear to me in so disagreeable a light that 
I do not think I shall ever take pleasure in her company. When- 
ever I hear her speak, I shall endeavour to correct her errors.” 
In another colloquy on politeness, Lady M. (the pupils, it will be 
seen, are of the aristocracy) enquires: “Do you think my mind is 
a bauble?” to which Mentoria replies, “You should never, my 
dear, suppose yourself the person pointed at in any general obser- 
vation.” Mentoria on another occasion remarks sapiently that 
there is no character so perfect but what (sic) there can be some 
fault or weakness discovered in it, which, like the spots in the sun 
(if viewed through a proper medium), do not take from its radiant 
lustre. Lady M.: “I did not know there were any spots in the sun, 
my dear Mentoria.” Mentoria: “ We can perceive them very clearly 
by the aid of a telescope as, to pursue the simile, by the aid of 
discernment, we discover the blemishes of the human mind.” One 
cannot help thinking what Charles Lamb would have said to the 
comments by Mentoria to her dear aristocratic pupils! 





H. A. STRONG. 
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THE GREAT PROBLEM. 


THAT thirteenth chapter of I. Corinthians! How many minds has 
it occupied and puzzled in the past? Yes, in the days when it was 
an axiom of the religious world that Revelation ended with Jesus 
and his apostles. What meaning was to be given to those expres- 
sions in v. 8—12 which seem to imply present fallibility of 
prophecies, imperfect knowledge, dimness of vision and future total 
change of view? Said orthodox persons, the Apostle was thinking 
of our mental state after death, but it seems rather as if he, con- 
scious of the violent revolution that had taken place in his own 
mind, which probably was still active and growing, foresaw further 
change ahead as the human race progressed from childhood to 
manhood, and wished to prepare future generations for such change, 
and also to impress upon them that the important thing was not 
correctness of opinion or orthodoxy, but the right spirit—that of 
charity—the spirit of Christ, which, if a man have not, he is none 
of His. 

One is inclined to wonder how the old Hebrews kept them- 
selves spiritually alive. In the Ist Psalm the Godly man is 
pronounced blessed since his delight is in the law of his God, and 
in His law doth he meditate day and night. What law—the 
Pentateuch? Was there perhaps then in existence some pro- 
phetical book unknown to us? Whether or no there existed one 
book, the pages of which all might read—the book of nature, 
undoubtedly God’s book, and its laws His laws. As David sings 
in Psalm xix. the wonders of nature utter speech reaching to 
the end of the world. Almost in the same breath he cries— 
“The law of the Lord is perfect,” “the statutes of the Lord are 
right.” He, then, that ardently studies the laws of nature 
delights in the law of God, and by discoveries helps to reveal 
God. If this be so then we may regard the men of science as 
the prophets of modern times. God, in fact, has been gradually 
revealing Himself to mankind through them. Especially has this 
been the case in the last century or so. Let us try for a moment 
to realize how great has been the change in man’s conceptions of 
God since the days of Moses. Confining our attention to the 
Hebrew idea, we find it at first highly anthropomorphic. Gen. 
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ili., v. 8-9, and chapter xviii. Gradually, it becomes less so. Still, 
human feelings were ascribed to Him; but the idea that He could 
be placated by sacrificial oblations was at last exploded by pro- 
phets such as Isaiah and Micah, who saw in Him, not a God of 
Israel only, but a God of the whole earth. With Christ came a 
blaze of light—the emphasizing of the idea of God’s fatherhood 
for all mankind and an immense advance in the spiritual conception 
of religion ; a spirituality not even yet assimilated by the majority 
of His professed followers, still encumbered with “Jewish old 
clothes,” as Carlyle called them. The stupendous moral and 
political revolutions that followed the triumph of Christianity 
seemed to draw all mental energies into politics or the service of 
ecclesiastical organizations, under whose shelter art, like a humble 
violet, bloomed. The study of science, excepting by Arabs, was 
neglected. Not until late in the day, about the close of the 16th 
century, did Copernicus discover the incorrectness of the geocentric 
theory of the universe, and that the earth and the planets revolved 
round the sun. This astounding revelation was calculated to 
alter seriously man’s religious ideas. As the science of astronomy 
progressed, the utter insignificance of the earth and the immensity 
of the universe were more and more realized, involving a revision 
of traditional ideas concerning God, who could no longer be 
regarded as a local God, a God of the earth merely, but as a God 
of the whole vast universe. The simple teaching of Christ filtered 
through the minds of his Jewish disciples, emerged at last into an 
ecclesiastical system which gradually collected all kinds of accre- 
tions from the Pagan world, besides legendary lore concerning 
hermits and saintly men and women. Very early after Christ 
creeds were formulated and afterwards amplified by Church coun- 
cils, finding expression in canon law; elaborate rituals and 
liturgies. All these creeds and other writings were the work of 
men who believed that the earth was the centre of the universe, 
that it was created some 4,000-5,000 years ago out of nothing, 
that God’s throne was placed in a heaven just above the clouds 
over Syria, that Elijah was carried up alive in a chariot of fire to 
this heaven, whither also Jesus ascended in the bodily form of a 
man, to sit at God’s right hand. The traditional creeds and ideas 
of the early Church were plausibly consistent with the geocentric 
theory of the earth. With the explosion of that theory they 
became logically untenable by educated persons. Ignorance, how- 
ever, was so general that practically no check was given to the 
popularity of the traditional theology for many generations. Even 
after the Copernican theory was generally accepted, its significance 
was realized by few; how few may be imagined when we find the 
old obsolete creeds in popular acceptance even at this present day. 
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Insignificant as the earth was shown to be by Copernicus, that 
insignificance has been largely emphasized by later modern dis- 
covery. The improvement in telescopes since his day has brought 
into ken innumerable stars unknown to him, and latterly, by means 
of photography, still larger hosts have been disclosed to our view 
which are invisible even with the aid of the most powerful tele- 
scope. Astronomers talk of hundreds of millions of stars, each of 
which is a sun such as our own, with attendant planets probably. 
Assuming there to be an average of ten planets to each sun, the 
universe would contain a thousand million globes, of which a 
considerable percentage, it is highly probable, are the abodes of 
living creatures. 

While we have thus been able to arrive at some approximately 
correct idea of the relative insignificance of the earth in regard 
to size, other considerations will show it to be insignificant in 
relative duration. Whatever conception we may form of the 
Divine Being, we must grant Him eternity. Now comes the 
question—Is the universe eternal or finite? The popular creed 
holds that it was created out of nothing by God, that there was 
a time when there was no universe. We are thus shut up to the 
conception of God as existing through the endless ages of a past 
eternity in an empty void, hardly a tolerable idea. Science has 
convinced us of the indestructibility of matter and force which 
may change their forms, but not disappear. From this we judge 
that the universe will endure for ever. As everything in nature 
points to the conclusion that whatever has a beginning will have 
an ending, so we believe that conversely, whatever has no ending 
has had no beginning, and that the universe, while changing its 
units, remains practically the same. Suns come and go; are again 
remoulded into renewed life and heat. Just as the ocean, while 
continually changing under the action of sun and wind, and receiv- 
ing into its broad bosom the flow of countless rivers whose waters 
have been drawn from its surface, yet, as a whole, remains un- 
changed from age to age, so we may consider the universe to have 
remained the same, as a whole, from all eternity. We may then 
regard it as the habitation, or preferably, as the body of the great 
Spirit everywhere present within it. Our solar system being, as 
we know, finite, however ancient, must have a duration in- 
finitesimally small as compared with that of the universe. Our 
earth, with its hoar antiquity, being so ephemeral, the human race 
seems but a thing of yesterday. A corollary from our theory 
concerning the universe follows that as a whole it is not subject 
to evolution; its units are. They begin and end to begin again 
under other forms. Such information as we have been able to get 
regarding the sun and its fellows scattreed throughout space points 
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to a universal uniformity of law. We see in action on our globe a 
law of evolution whereby living organisms, animal or vegetable, 
adapt themselves to their environment. Now, though there may 
not be one single planet in the universe where the conditions of 
existence are similar to those on this earth, yet life may exist on 
many of them. Possibly, too, in some the conditions may favour 
the existence of living beings far superior to man in every way. 
Mankind has hardly begun to live; has millions of years before 
it, and may attdin to undreamt-of heights. Among those millions 
of planets there must be immense numbers of far greater antiquity 
than the earth. On some of them there may be even now intelli- 
gent races who have millions of years behind them, and who are 
as far superior to the most civilized man as he is to a bushman. 
The eternity of the universe is an overwhelming argument in 
favour of the dictum that whatever has a beginning must have an 
ending. Although we see living creatures continually coming into 
being and passing away, yet the popular creed holds that the soul, 
or the spirit of the individual man, endures to all eternity. Now 
uniformity of law points to the conclusion that the law which has 
caused life to appear on this globe has done so for others; and 
that the law of evolution has produced intelligent souls in other 
worlds. This has been going on from all eternity. The persons 
called Spiritualists profess to have proved the existence of spirits, 
and even to have seen them materialize. Whatever notion may 
be formed concerning these beings, they must be imagined as 
occupying space. Departed spirits cannot be conceived of apart 
from substance of some kind or other occupying space. Where 
are all these immortal spirits stowed away? They have been 
accumulating from all eternity, and must now be of an infinite bulk 
in the aggregate. That difficulty would be got over by assuming 
the finiteness of the existence of departed spirits, however long it 
might be. But the doctrine of immortality is not thus forbidden 
to us if we may consider the soul as existing eternally in the past 
as it will in the future, thus implying a transmigration of souls. 
The idea is that the forces embodied in the living man pass at 
his death into a reservoir of some kind, from whence they are 
drafted into a body of some other kind, and that his identity is 
thus preserved: identity standing for the soul. The new being 
will have no memory of any former life, memory being the result 
of sensuous impressions made on a material brain. An immor- 
tality of this kind, however, would not be acceptable to the ortho- 
dox or the spiritualists. They imagine the dead endowed with 
full memory of their past lives and carrying their human affections 
with them. As everything is then to be known to them, there 
need be no striving for knowledge. There is nothing to be done ; 
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all is perfection. No more work for them; nothing to fear; 
nothing to hope for ; they are to loaf eternally. What an appalling 
prospect! 

The orthodox dread any approach to Pantheism in the idea 
of God. They insist in putting the Deity on a throne, in a place, 
“heaven.” As a necessary consequence their Deity must have a 
limited bulk and a form. Where this heaven is is a question. Say 
that our earth is so privileged that the fixed star nearest to the 
solar system is God’s “throne.” Then the prayer of the worshipper, 
travelling with the speed of light, would take some three years to 
reach the throne of grace. And how would the far distant worlds 
fare? This notion of a local habitation for God is hardly recon- 
cileable with the omnipresence ascribed to Him, or with His 
omniscience. . But these attributes and others, such as instant 
accessibility to prayer, are more consistent with a pantheistical 
conception of Him. Man, say the orthodox, was made in the image 
of God. May we reverently suggest one possible point of resem- 
blance. Biologists tell us that the human body is built up of a 
number of cells, each of which lives its life, perishes and is extruded 
from the body, to be replaced by a new cell in the living man. If 
the universe be the body of God, we might regard the organic 
beings therein comprised as the nervous living elements of this 
body. As in man the brain is the supreme organ of consciousness, 
so we might conceive the brains of men to be cells in the brain 
of God. Thus thoughts of men are instantly communicated to 
God. “In Him we live and move and have our being.” _Inspira- 
tion of men by God might be considered as a current of thought 
from God to man by this channel. Inspiration may be received, 
not solely in moral and religious ideas, but in poetry, art, philoso- 
phy, science, etc. All original thought of every kind may possibly be 
more or less, the subject of inspiration, a word significative, per- 
haps, of a reality undreamt of hitherto. Inspiration is thus disso- 
ciated from the idea of infallibility. “Earthen vessels” are its 
recipients. Necessary ignorance muddies the clear stream. Hence 
the older prophets have to give place to newer men who, having 
ample experience and resources, can clarify. The popular estimate 
of inspiration predicating infallibility of prophetic utterances cannot 
be sustained. All the biblical writers believed in the Geocentric 
theory, and in a local God of the earth. However valuable were 
the truths they declared, they were mixed up with “hay and 
stubble,” which will rightly perish in the fire of later revelation. 

We have now reached the point when we must face the ques- 
tion: “ What think ye of Christ?” Whatever else may be said of 
Him we may admit that He was divinely inspired above other men. 
Whether He who said “I come not to seek Mine own glory but His 
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that sent Me,” would have approved His deification by His disciples 
is extremely doubtful. He spoke of God to them, as your Father 
and my Father. No doubt He regarded Himself as she Son of God 
in a special sense. There is no evidence that He did not share the 
popular geocentric ideas of the day; and it is difficult to admit His 
infallibility when we read His predictions concerning His future re- 
turn to the earth. If we concede that He was divine we must demur 
to the title “only begotten Son of God” unless that refers to this 
earth only. A proper sense of proportion should forbid us to 
assent to such a conception of His divinity as is to be found in the 
Athanasian Creed. That the eternal Son of God should assume 
flesh and dwell on this puny earth, to retain for ever afterwards 
human form in equal Godhead with the Father, would be to assign 
to this planet an undue predominance over the rest of creation. 
Whatever rank Jesus may have it must in reason be in relation to 
this orb of ours alone. Other worlds may have their own divine 
prophets. There is all the past of the universe to consider as well 
as the future. Surely Christ’s work cannot possibly be eternally 
retrospective. We cannot omit to consider also the claims of 
other great moral teachers to be inspired. Buddha and Mahomet 
have had enormous moral influence on the world. No doubt there 
is plenty of “hay and stubble” among their prophecies. Such 
superiority as Christ has over them seems to be rather of degree 
than of kind. 

In the above pages there is much that is merely conjectural, 
but certain conclusions have been arrived at which seem unassail- 
able. 

1. The universe is eternal, and, as a whole unchangeable. 
2. This earth is infinitesimally insignificant both in bulk and 
duration relatively to the universe. 


A third conclusion which we will now propound is that as this 
earth has existed for many millions of years, during which it has 
been the home of life, so it is certain that, apart from any cosmical 
catastrophe, which is very unlikely, it will last for millions of years 
longer. And, therefore, that as civilized man’s existence on this 
earth commenced only a few thousand years ago, the race is yet in 
its childhood. 

Are our creeds and popular theology reconcileable with the 
first two conclusions? That is the question for theologians to 
consider. 


E. W. YOUNG. 
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PHLOGISTON. 
IL. 


“IN the preceding chapter I have tried to show that the X and 
Gamma rays must be considered as corpuscular. I have adopted 
a definition of the latter term, which does not bring in the word 
material, my purpose being to avoid limitations which might prove 
unnecessary and misleading.”—(“ Studies in Radio-activity,” W. H. 
Bragg, F.R.S. Macmillan, 1912, p. 188). 


The Cartesian or non-atomic theory excludes from the phy- 
sical field everything not directly denoted by the term material, 
which was given the clear cut meaning of extension and which as 
mobile had extension as a spontaneity. I give the above quotation 
to show that current scientific thought in applying the term non- 
material to what is extended as a fact of motion is in direct op- 
position to the Cartesian view of matter as a continuum, the 
moving thing and the moveable thing as a whole having as matter 
an identity valid for thought as resting on logical inference. The 
issue now is with modern science and with the terms it uses to 
evade the issue. 

The position that matter in the ultimate case does not occupy 
matter but void space may be thought of as a primitive determina- 
tion of the human mind. Although Newton thought of an xther 
occupying space, his corpuscular theory made light a form of matter 
with the properties of extension and motion in a medium equiva- 
lent to void space as devoid of resistance, that is, offering no 
motion opposed to motion and to extension as in motion 

Descartes’ theory was clear and logical, and was never met, 
except by the subterfuge of stating as non-material what he ex- 
pressly stated as material. No matter what the moving thing was 
and what its extension or magnitude was, it was always part and 
parcel of the moveable thing. The latter through its property of 
perfect mobility was in itself perfectly immobile or rigid, the pro- 
perty meaning that it offered no resistance to the occasional and 
partial case of motion whereby the former arose in it. Keeping 
strictly to the limits of observation, going beyond them only to state 
God as the author of what he observed, Descartes as a mathema- 
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tician predicated void space as purely ideal and as non-material, 
having as little place in the physical field as its forms, points, lines, 
and surfaces in the geometrical sense. 

The ordinary meaning attached to the term solid deeply pre- 
judiced this theory as did many other terms in common use. The 
moving thing was assumed to be solid, 2.¢., non-moving in respect 
of conceived ultimate particles limiting its sub-division, and not 
solid as undergoing displacement in the moveable thing. The 
property of mobility in the latter, however, according to the prin- 
ciple of continuity, insisted on in particular by Leibniz, did not at 
once give the moving thing, the initial step would be the fractiona- 
tion of the moveable thing into parts in pure apposition, no case so 
far of pressure, tension, strain or friction occurring between them. 
No theoretical limit could be assigned to this differentiation, the 
parts might be of any size or form, and the same principle so far 
from necessitating the fractionation to go farther must take it as 
either permanent or transient and reversible. That alternative 
again might occur in one region and not in another, the same hold- 
ing for any further steps which might occur. 

This position alone makes the Cartesian the first and only logi- 
cal contradictory of the atomic theory alike in its ancient and 
modern forms. The further position, postulated by Leibniz, of non- 
identity of the fractionated parts conforms to both the doctrine of 
continuity and that of probability, there is nothing to determine 
such parts to equality of size or form. Again as the moveable thing 
ex hypothesi has in itself no property of gravitation, weight, attrac- 
tion or repulsion, neither have its primary parts as they arise in it ; 
they have only mass in the sense of indefinitely varying extension. 
They have solidity or rigidity in the sense that what they are com- 
posed of, the moveable thing, has, with the same potentiality of 
farther subdivision into parts in pure apposition as an expression 
for the common property of mobility. 

Whatever displacement then that might occur in either the 
moveable thing or its differentiated parts would imply and proceed 
from the case of simple fractionation, even though instantaneously 
reversible under the condition of perfect mobility and expressing 
a limiting case of it. The solid continuum as differentiating into 
the moving thing implied in the first instance the case of pure ap- 
position of the fractionated parts with no relative motion between 
them. That per se gave a case which might be permanent, or be 
phenomenal as transient and reversible. The next step would not 
lead immediately to Descartes’ grinding or scraping (rac/ure) ele- 
ment, since the parts in pure apposition might, as a limiting case, 
slip or glide on each other without resistance or friction. To get the 
case he postulated, we must recur to the property of perfect mobility 
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in his moveable thing keeping in sight every possible case it can be 
supposed to give, and in this connection I am to be understood 
as carrying physical analysis farther than he did, always, however, 
in strict adherence to the principles he laid down. 

Taking the case of a fractionated part of the moveable thing in 
pure contact with parts of the same kind on every side of it, motion 
may occur in it, independently of motion in the surrounding parts. 
In our orthodox textbooks of mechanics we are told that a body has 
a component of motion in every direction, giving a resultant in one 
direction only. Descartes’ position prescribes that the motion in the 
particular case stated would be limited to the single element, it 
would have interstitial motion, but not necessarily motion as a 
whole, z.¢., though in motion it would, so far, be part of a rigid 
whole. Its motion then under the condition stated not being in- 
duced ad extra but through the spontaneity -expressed by the 
general property of mobility must be conceived as proceeding 
from or about some point in it, and the components of its motion 
as referred to the point would be in every direction. We have 
to avoid here the common artifice of simplifying in order to make 
our understanding easy; the case involves all the complexities 
of the general case of motion. We have no right to take the 
the part in which the fact of motion arises as symmetrical in con- 
figuration ; that would be to make the illicit assumption that the 
fact of fractionation gave such a configuration. The most general 
case being that the configuration being dissymetrical, the motion 
of the part would be dissymetrical in respect of its focus. The 
limiting case of motion, however, being fractionation, the motion 
would of itself attain a limiting case, it would begin and end with 
fractionation. As ending, however, it would introduce a new factor 
into the case; the fractionation antecedent to motion would not 
imply actual motion that consequent on actual motion would, 2.¢., as 
motion would revert to fractionation, the fractionated parts or 
masses in the exact sense would be in motion. Here it is to be 
noted that fractionation as the antecedent to motion is to be taken 
in conformity with the principle of continuity, as permanent, 
transient or instantaneous. It is an error to suppose that motion 
arose in a fractionated part because it is fractionated, the 
fractionation is only a step or stage at which motion 
may stop, proceed farther from, or revert to initial state in the 
moveable thing. Thus the single element instanced being, say, a 
light wave, would split along a vertical plane, the two parts re- 
maining momentarily in pure apposition, and in one case rotate 
about the axis of the plane. The element in this case may be 
taken as a moving thing neither imparting motion to adjacent 
elements nor having it imparted to it from them. 
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This, we can see, is an expression for mobility as a spon- 
taneity alike in the continuum as a whole and its several parts 
however large or small they might be. Descartes, and the Car- 
tesian physicists in particular, did not directly predicate an original 
form for the continuum as Clerk Maxwell supposed; what they 
did was to infer the form from the facts reprsented in their sen- 
sible plane of observation. In that plane motion appeared to 
them as an occasional and varying manifestation in a moveable 
thing defined by the property of extension actual and potential. 
They had to recognise the manifestation as lying within limits, 
the extreme limits being, under the principle of continuity, matter 
of inference. One extreme or inferred limit would be represented 
by simple fractionation which might be on any scale cosmic or 
infinitesimal. The moveable thing might be circulating, as 
Descartes supposed carrying the planets with it, the fractionated 
or circulating parts gliding on each other without friction or re- 
sistance, 7.¢., without imparting motion to each other or anything 
else. A boat’s motion is not the motion of a man in it, a cat’s motion 
not that of the Atlantic liner it is on board of, and something 
has to be said as to the occasional case when the inertia of the 
cat is called into play by change of motion in the liner. 

Descartes’ argument is at bottom an application of the doc- 
trine of limits to the spontaneity, motion, as occasiona! in the 
moveable thing. One limiting case is where the thing or any 
element of it though perfectly mobile is perfectly immobile and 
rigid, a case in which no differentiation has physical existence. 
The other limit is fixed by the differentiation of the moving thing 
as mass of the moveable. For the moveable thing as a whole and 
for each part of it motion is a constant quantity. In the latter 
case there is always the same quantity of matter in “the same 
vase” and the same quantity of potential motion or mobility also, 
a case in which the vase contains nothing but the moveable thing, 
is quite empty as we would say. If, however, it contains air it 
contains moving things which, as such, are masses, these, however, 
having components of motion in every direction or approximately 
equally distributed motion. If now we suppose it full of lead the 
quantity of matter and motion remains unchanged but, as the 
principle of perfect mobility implies, the motion of one moving 
thing or mass may be opposed to or equilibrated by the motion 
of another so that the aggregate of masses would approximately 
give a resultant in one direction only. The full import of this 
can be realized only by conceiving the vase full of lead as not 
part of another mass, such as the earth, but formed “in space,” 
no occasional motion aé extra occurring in it. But in such case 
we may fairly suppose Descartes to say that the motions of the 
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masses would cancel each other and the sum of masses in becom- 
ing a single mass would lose its motion as a whole and become 
stationary. The case in the sensible plane of observation would 
be expressed by saying that a cannon ball in moving through the 
air did not remain the same mass but through its motion integra- 
ted with its mass the moving things or particles of air it met, 
cancelling their motion and their motion cancelling 
its on the principle of opposition of the components of 
motion inherent in the property of perfect mobility. If the ball 
moves through the moveable thing and as far as it does so, its 
true mass remains the same, and therefore its momentum, while, 
if the medium being differentiated, it would be as a mass disin- 
tegrated and its motion with neither gain nor loss distributed to 
the particles it would be moving among. 


The position makes fractionation without relative displace- 
ment of parts the initial limit for motion in the moveable thing, 
but it did not impose any limit on the size or form of the fraction- 
ated parts, they might be, as contained within each other, infini- 
tesimals or of cosmic magnitude. The reasoning for this, it is 
evident, lay in the sensible plane; the Cartesian did not go to an 
infra-sensible plane to build up a structure made up of parts, 
species of molecules, all of the same size, like bullets, as Clerk 
Maxwell put it, cast in the same mould. In that plane, in which 
the Cartesian thought he did not conclude that two grains of 
sand as like as he could find them ever attained identity in 
being broken again and again. Sweet simplicity did not betray 
him into supposing that the two different mechanical units of 
mass became exactly alike in becoming infinitesimals; on the 
contrary he might suppose the difference became relatively 
greater. The potentiality of fractionation inhering in his moveable 
thing excluded unitary and identical forms. The atomist never 
did and never can prove that one atom of, say, hydrogen is pre- 
cisely the same in mass, form and motion as another by the 
artifice of taking them in the infra-sensible plane, since the differ- 
ence between infinitesimals may be equal or greater than that 
between tangible masses. We have no right to say that it ever 
becomes evanescent. Again, though in one case of motion the 
atom, in Descartes’ sense, a moving thing, may neither gain nor 
lose mass, in the general case, like the cannon ball, the gain or 
loss is a function of what it is moving in and that is, perhaps, in 
the actual case always an incalculable variable. Like every other 
moving thing the atom, corpuscle, electron, under the Cartesian 
theory cannot be allowed other than transient identity and there- 
fore as momentarily having identity. 
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The Cartesian theory may best be expressed by saying that 
the moving thing was mass integrating and disintegrating in the 
moveable thing. The latter as a solid continuum had the most 
generalized form of mobility, it was displaced without resistance 
by the moving things or masses in it; its motion had no opposed 
components, and therefore no resultants integrating it into dis- 
tinct parts but fulfilled a condition of instantaneous transience, 
vanished as fast as it arose. The mass form or moving thing 
was of the very nature of the moveable thing, but, while at bot- 
tom its motion was also transient, its transience was variable and 
under limitations through the fact that it had components in every 
direction and ,esultants in single directions Descartes’ “ele- 
ments” do not mean the moveable thing which is the substance 
in common of all of them, but the particular differentiations of 
it appearing as parts under definite though it may be transient 
limits. These parts are masses or moving things even though at 
limit they have not actual motion either as parts or sums of parts. 
This point, in particular, has to be dwelt on as instancing the 
superficial unintelligent and often merely scoffing criticism which 
his physical doctrine has obtained. 

The doctrine postulates no radical distinction between the 
moveable thing, or xther as we call it, and the mass forms or 
moving things into which it is partially and occasionally differ- 
entiated. We can distinguish actual motion only in the mass 
forms, but once we distinguish it at all in the phenomenal sense 
we are logically compelled to take it within limits which though 
theoretical are not hypothetical but inevitable inference from the 
phenomenal case. My object in these articles is to vindicate the 
doctrine of transience and transient elements, whether Descartes’ 
grinding element or the Phlogiston of the non-atomic chemists, 
as such an inevitable inference from the property of perfect 
mobility in the material continuum and all its parts alike. The 
exponents of the recent science of radio-activity establish experi- 
mentally the fact of transience and transient elements, and com- 
bustion or the evolution of heat as a fact of transience, accepting 
so far the reading of phenomena of their Cartesian predecessors, 
but they stop short at the point the latter began and ended with, 
legitimate inference as to the nature of transience and tran- 
sient elements. 

The perfect mobility of the material continuum distinguished 
matter from void space as perfectly immobile in both the actual 
and potential sense. But the limiting case for mobility in matter 
was potential immobility ; it did not follow that because perfectly 
mobile it was actually in motion. The limiting case for actual 
motion came into~and went out of existence with the formation 
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of mass or the moving thing as calling into play a new exhibition 
of the general property of perfect mobility. That property im- 
plied that motion when it did occur in the perfectly moveable 
thing might be in any and every direction, and therefore in 
opposed directions. This gave the condition of mass formation ; 
in the mass there was no loss of mobility, but the mobility, always 
potential, at limit became actual immobility, and gave a sum of 
parts in equilibrio. This form of immobility was altogether 
different from the potential immobility of the medium or moveable 
thing, that offered no resistance to instantaneous displacement, 
no opposed components of motion arising in it. Mass, in pro- 
portion as it became mass in the true sense, not through any ideal 
force of attraction between its parts, but through the property of 
mobility permitting the parts to move in opposed directions 
from or to a centre, resisted or opposed itself to mass on the very 
principle of its formation. The property equally well permitted 
the disintegration of the mass by an adequate occasional cause 
changing the direction of its components of motion. That would 
not at all require us to assume a “force of repulsion” or to bring 
into the mass system more motion, force or energy than was 
already in it under a latent equilibrated form. If the modern 
physicist entertained as reasonable the (Cartesian doctrine, he 
would not look for a supply of “energy” entering radium to 
account for the energy leaving it, neither would he satisfy him- 
self with the phrase “atomic disintegration.” If the components 
of motion which, as opposed, give the cohesion or strain state, 
not of the atoms, but of all the parts, great and small, of the body, 
are changing direction with friction in proportion to the cohesion 
or density, he would have a Cartesian explanation not to accept 
or reject but to think over. From Descartes’ point of view there 
would be nothing strange in the phenomena of the radio-active 
elements; their transience or spontaneous interstitial motion 
attended with combustion would seem to him only a particular 
case in which the components of motion, changing direction, 
equilibration was replaced by disturbed and disorderly motion, no 
change in what he defined as quantity of motion occurring in the 
transient operation. 

But he had what he was never credited with, a logical con- 
cept of what Galileo and he called local, z.¢., phenomenal motion, 
a concept which was logical because it applied the doctrine of 
limits to the observed cases of motion, which in the inductive 
sense was quite enough for them and for all of us. We do not 
need to establish our meaning for the term “two” to put together 
experimentally all objects which can be taken in pairs. Descartes’ 
method, pursued with the precision of a mathematical mind, was, 
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taking any number, to deduce from the fact enabling him to take 
it, serially the fact of two other numbers, one infinitely greater 
than the other and that without breach of continuity. He did 
not frame a hypothesis of a solid, 2.¢., undivided continuum, and 
then accommodate facts in the observed sensible plane to the 
hypothesis. He found in the sensible plane as a moving thing a 
fixed measure of matter endowed at any instant with a fixed 
measure of motion. He found then, as a fact of observation, that 
the measures or quantities of matter and motion apparently 
varied in the same thing, and as between two different things, and 
from instant to instant. The case was clearest where the measure 
of motion varied in the same thing, not as a whole, but as a 
sum of parts, since the wholeness of the thing visibly depended 
on its motion being in opposed, equilibrating directions knitting 
the parts together. What held for the moving thing as integrating 
it into a whole also held for its parts and particles, these were all 
integrated in exactly the same manner. The inevitable conclusion 
was that the measure of motion in the whole thing remained a 
constant, and apparent motion in it was due entirely to change of 
direction of the components of motion, so that they made the 
equilibrated state a variable independent of the measure of 
motion. Farther, as Descartes insisted on, in saying that a thing 
moved and did not move at the same time, the components of 
motion might change or be changing in some parts and not in 
others, without necessarily destroying the condition of equilibrium 
of the sum of parts. A body like radium or phlogiston might 
thus remain for an indefinite period apparently unchanged as a 
whole, although a change due to change in direction of the com- 
ponents of motion limited to certain sets of particles was going 
in it, but such change would not exclude change of direction in 
the opposite or equilibrating sense being induced as a consequence 
in other sets of component parts. 

This ‘fixes for us two limiting cases which together connect 
and cover in connection the moving and moveable thing, measure 
of matter and motion remaining constant. At one limit the 
components of motion do not change at all, at the other they 
change instantaneously, both cases expressing material extension 
in Descartes’ sense in relation to perfect mobility. At the first limit 
the moveable thing has perfect extension, is massless, no con- 
dition for equilibration of parts existing in it. It is non-atomic 
in the sense that no oppositely directed motions form masses in 
it under any limits of magnitude and time. It is, however, none 
the less matter in motion because its motion is perfectly transient, 
or, in other words, attains infinite velocity, through finding no 
opposition in itself. The second limit, equally an expression for 
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perfect mobility, is where the moving thing or mass is perfectly 
equilibrated or rigid through perfect opposition of motion in it. 

Descartes never supposed that matter could be demonstrated 
by observation or experiment as existing at these limits. | What 
he and his immediate predecessor, Galileo, did, the former by 
observation, the latter by experiment, was to determine indefinite 
approximation to the limits in their sensible plane, and thereby 
postulate the limits as a reasonable inference. 

Neither did they go so far as to say that the limits as inferred 
were or were not actually attained and under natural conditions; 
they did not go beyond their briefs, what they were inferring 
from. 

As the second limit was approximated to the quantity of 
motion as operating in opposed directions and not because 
increasing or increased from without would give what we would call 
a very dense mass. We know thus that the radio-active elements 
are among the densest forms of matter known, and the Cartesian 
chemists were deeply concerned with the fact of condensation, 
which attended the formation of the dense metals in smelting 
their ores; they rested ‘indeed their theory of combustion 
and the combustible element, phlogiston, on their view of the 
fact. 

Using the term “infinite” in the relative or mathematical 
sense, we can say that the moveable thing or ezther, finding no 
opposed components of motion in it, may attain infinite velocity. 
Short, however, of the limit the property of perfect mobility allows 
us to take it as capable of transient and reversible fractionation 
into parts of any magnitude in pure apposition and in gliding 
frictionless motion among each other. The extreme limits being 
purely theoretical were logically inferred from indefinite approxi- 
mation observed in the actual phenomenal field not affirmed as 
existing. 

The inference was a valid one. Perfect mobility in the 
moveable continuum implied that motion was instantaneously 
reversible, which means undirected, and also capable of being 
directed in opposed senses at any angle. The latter case at one 
limit would give gliding frictionless and reversible motion of 
simply fractionated parts, at another directly opposed or equili- 
brated state in them, and between the two extremes every degree 
of actual motion attended with friction and disintegration, 
Descartes’ scraping or grinding motion. 

The logical basis of the Cartesian doctrine is this concept of 
motion in the moveable thing as lying between two inferred 
limits. The exposition of the concept in fitting terms was, how- 
ever, marred, not so much by limitation of knowledge of facts 
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as by a confused and involved way of stating it. The concept 
as fundamentally a non-atomic one was prejudiced by the use of 
terms proper only to the atomic theory, and was buried under the 
terms as if they were sand and rubbish. Its exponents, even 
more than opponents, not understanding it, made confusion worse 
confounded by not keeping the direct issue between the non- 
atomic and atomic distinctly in view. 

The excuse to be made for the Cartesian physicists is that the 
customary terms and phrases of language foiled their brave 
attempt to describe anew and logically the problem of the true 
nature of matter from observation of the operations to be followed 
in the sensible plane. The fault of their successors, Lavoisier, 
Dalton and Clerk Maxwell, among a host of others, is that they 
never passed beyond terms of description as they found them to 
the reality of things, doubling the doubts always involved in the 
terms by transferring them to an infra-sensible plane of limitless 
potentialities. 

Since the discovery of the Réntgen rays in 1896, rapidly, 
though step by step, the developing science of radio-activity is 
calling up for reconsideration and restatement the concept at the 
bottom of the Cartesian doctrine, and the theory of Phlogiston as 
one of combustion and of that as the cause of the evolution of 
what we call heat, not its effect. It would be wrong to say that 
the Cartesian chemist anticipated the secrets now being revealed 
by workers in radio-activity. What he did was to recognise in 
his own limited field of observation the general transience of 
material forms and what it really meant. It logically meant for 
him non-identity in the continuously changing forms, the forms 
were not identities from instant to instant, and therefore could 
not be identities at all. He did not discover, did not even guess 
at the radio-active elements, but by a process of logical inference 
in what is called Phlogiston, he predicated the existence of the 
whole group, and more, in its mode of existence the general form 
of the material problem. 

The theory of the radio-active elements is still bound to the 
atomic theory although invalidating it step by step. In what 
direction is it going? Whatever the direction is, we may be 
sure that if it runs counter to the traditional forms of language, 
which proved too much for the Cartesian to get past, its progress 
will find, in terms and phrases, obstacles at every turn. 


W. R. MACDERMOTT, M.B. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


THE ELECTORAL SITUATION. 


The position of the Government in the country is not alto- 
gether as stable as one could wish. Whitechapel and Newmarket 
stand as unpleasant reminders of the fact. Of the two, White- 
chapel is by far the more significant. Sir Stuart Samuel was not in 
any way adversely affected by the events that led to the vacancy, 
rather, if electioneering experts are to be trusted, did they operate 
in his favour. Yet the drop in the majority was startling. New- 
market was thrown away by the singularly ingenuous set of politi- 
cal babes who style themselves Liberal Whips: to no one else cer- 
tainly would the brilliant idea have suggested itself of sending a 
lecal preacher with strong anti-gambling views to contest a seat 
dominated by horse-racing and all that pertains to it. It is quite 
true that there are more agricultural labourers in the constituency 
than there are stable hands, but no one who has ever been within 
a radius of 50 miles from Newmarket will deny that the stable 
hands have an influence out of all proportion to their numbers, and 
that the chief interest of the people there is not agriculture, not 
housing, not the hundred and one questions that are ventilated at 
normal elections, but horse-racing. Still, even making every allow- 
ance for the results of this incredible piece of tactical imbecility, 
the Newmarket figures do not inspire one with confidence in the 
Government’s position. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the benefits are beginning to 
accrue from the Insurance Act, that measure is still costing us 
thousands of votes. The thousand and one little difficulties that 
have sprung up, local problems that administrative rigidity can offer 
no solution for, and chiefly that ever-recurring reminder on the 
Saturday when the pay is clipped short, keep alive a vague feeling 
of irritation against the Government in general and Mr. Lloyd 
George in particular. Especially is this true of the rural con- 
stituencies: agricultural labourers had less need of insurance than 
any other body of men in the country. It may reasonably be 
doubted whether they were in need of it at all. But they have to 
pay all the same, and the benefits are slower in coming than in the 
thickly populated industrial districts. 
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The Marconi scandal has left little that is tangible behind it 
save the unpleasant spectacle of the harpies of Tory journalism. 
But it has created a vague atmosphere of suspicion and moral un- 
rest: the man who has seen volumes of smoke pouring out of a 
building will always have at the back of his head an idea that, no 
matter how beautifully the smoke may have been explained away, 
there might have been a fire that caused it. This distrust is trans- 
lating itself into hostile votes, not only against the Liberal party, 
but against the other parties as well. It is probably most unjust, 
but the taint has touched them all. This was well shown at 
Shrewsbury, where a Tory had a narrow escape from defeat at the 
hands of a non-party candidate, even though the Liberal machine 
was, by some curious freak of circumstances, set in motion in favour 
of the Unionist. 

The moral of all this is clear: the country wants resolute action 
and the party wants resolute and capable whips. More pottering 
of the Marconi Committee type and mere bungling of the New- 
market kind would irreparably ruin the electoral situation of the 


Liberal party. 
THE BALKANS. 


Montenegro has yielded, and for the nonce the heavy war 
clouds have rolled by and left us a serener sky. We have little 
faith in the settlement that has been patched up; it is based upon a 
deep and cruel act of injustice, none the less deep and cruel be- 
cause all the great Powers of Europe joined in the perpetrating of 
it. Already there are signs of renewed strife. They are hardly 
astonishing. Scutari represented nothing of value in itself. It 
became dangerous because it symbolised the clash of policy of 
mighty empires. Scutari has been patched up—but the clash 
of policies is still going on—it has transferred its operations to 
another quarter. That is why the well-informed diplomatist 
shrugs his shoulders when he is told that the Balkan question was 
settled the day King Nicholas sacrificed Scutari. He knows well 
that what has been done is to deal with the effects—the cause of 
the trouble is still there, as acute as ever, ready to produce new 
effects, in Salonica, in Albania, in the Aegean or in Asia Minor. 


“ VINDEX.” 
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INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


Under the above title a limited portion of the ‘‘ Westminster Review ’’ is occasionally 
set apart for the reception of Articles which contain opinions at variance with the 
particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object is to facilitate the expres- 
sion of opinion by writers of high mental power and culture, who, while they are 
zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great 
practical concern, both from the Editor and from each other. 


LABOUR TROUBLES AND QUACK 
REMEDIES. 


ARE we to have nothing but quack remedies for our serious in- 
dustrial ills? Most of the special labour measures carried in 
recent years have been useless. Some have been mischievous. 
In the bulk our legislation has done more to aggravate than 
alleviate. As many working days have been lost by strikes in the 
last five years as in the previous fifteen. And there is little sign 
of improvement. To-day there is not a single proposal within range 
of practical politics, or with any great popular or even authorita- 
tive backing that would, if adopted, go to the roots of the labour 
problem—the problem how to make the average labourer reason- 
ably contented with his lot. To the Tories, the Liberals, the 
Socialists, to the employers and the trade unions alike we look in 
vain for a real remedy for the deepening discontent. But that 
is not all. Our legislative practitioners not only fail to cure us— 
they dose us with measures that make us worse. All that is best 
in our industrial, social, and personal life is in danger of being 
killed. We are being surfeited with quackery. No true remedy is 
applied, or even suggested. Come, let us subject current measures 
and proposals to a little practical criticism. 


Co-PARTNERSHIP. 


There is co-partnership, for example. A recent Board of 
Trade (Labour Department) report shows that out of nearly 300 
profit-sharing and labour co-partnery schemes that are known to 
have been established in this country, no fewer than 163 have been 
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abandoned, only 133, comprising 106,000 workpeople, remaining 
in existence. In spite of so many failures, the advocates of co- 
partnership are unusually active just now, and they assure us that 
they have found a remedy for the conflict between labour and 
capital. Let us see. 

It may be that in a few special cases co-partnership is a 
success, or seems to superficial observers to be a success, but as a 
general remedy for labour discontent the thing is impossible. It 
could not be made to suit either labour or capital—certainly not 
both—on any large scale. Taking any big industry—coal mining 
or shipbuilding—we find some firms, or concerns, making large 
profits, some making moderate profits, and some making losses. 
This being so, we should have under a co-partnery, or profit- 
sharing system, the workmen of some firms receiving large bonuses, 
or dividends, while the men employed by some other firms in the 
same trade, perhaps in the same neighbourhood—men doing 
exactly the same kind of work—getting the bare minimum or 
standard wage and no more. Would that be fair? Besides, if 
labour were to share in the profits, it would be bound, directly or 
indirectly, to share in the losses. In any case we should have 
some men getting far smaller earnings than some other men en- 
gaged in precisely the same kind of job. That would not conduce 
to peace. 

The Black Diamond Colliery Company may this year be get- 
ting a profit of 2s. 6d. a ton, while the Dusty Company, in the same 
district, may be losing 6d. a ton. This difference may in no way 
be due to labour. The men at the Dusty mine may be quite as 
competent, and be working quite as hard, as those at the Black 
Diamond pit. The financial difference may be due to difference 
of management, of engineering, of equipment, or of natural con- 
ditions. Now, under a real profit-sharing scheme, the colliers at 
the Black Diamond mine would be getting a bonus of about 30 per 
cent. on top of their standard wages, while the equally good miners 
at the Dusty pit would Have to sacrifice part of their wages to keep 
their employment. Labour would not submit to such conditions. 
There is no reason why it should. Capital can take risks. Capital 
can wait. Capital can sleep—for years. Capital can balance good 
times against bad. But labour cannot. Labour must be fed every 
year, every week, every day. The capitalist can invest in a dozen 
separate undertakings. He can afford to lose on some because he 
is gaining on others. But the labourer can only draw wages from 
one firm at a time. Obviously, labour and capital cannot enter into 
partnership on any fair, square, or equal terms. 

Take another example from the coal trade, for it is this in- 
dustry that provides the most strikes, and is therefore most in need 
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of peace medicine. A company is formed to get a certain block of 
coal, the lease being for, say, 30 years. The necessary capital is 
tied for the whole period, gain or lose. But labour is fluid and 
free. Men are here this year and gone the next, others taking 
their places. In the first five years of the existence of the com- 
pany there are no profits, no return whatever, but labour is em- 
ployed while the sinking operations are under way and the mine 
is being equipped. In the second five years, though coal is being 
got, there are no profits. Unexpected difficulties are encountered. 
There is an unusual flow of water, for instance, and more costly 
plant has to be obtained. Thus for ten years capital must wait. 
Then success may be attained and during the second ten years 
of the company’s life there may be profits ranging from 5 to 30 
per cent. on capital. In the last ten years the workings are getting 
remote from the shafts, the cost of haulage and of upkeep of 
roads, etc., is heavy, and the profits dwindle to vanishing point, or 
worse. Spread over the whole lease period, 30 years, the divi- 
dends may average 4 or 5 percent. That is as little as will attract 
the necessary capital. As a matter of fact, the coal mining profits 
for the whole country average barely 5 per cent. How is co- 
partnership to be worked in a case like this? If labour is to have 
inflated earnings in the best years, labour must have meagre earn- 
ings in the worst years. That would be bad on the face of it, but 
when we come to realise that the same men are not employed over 
the whole period we see that the idea is absurd. The bonuses might 
be accepted by labour in the successful years, but when it came to 
losses, capital would have to look after itself. The workmen would 
say that the faults of nature, of management, and of markets were 
no concern of theirs. They must have a living wage regardless of 
these matters. 

There are strong grounds upon which co-partnery may be 
attacked even as a principle—on the grounds, for instance, that it 
involves divided responsibility, labour interference with the purely 
business side of enterprise, and the virtual binding of men to one 
employer, restricting freedom—but the central and supreme fact is 
that the thing is not workable on general, broad lines. 


STATE ARBITRATION. 


Compulsory arbitration is another quack remedy, and this is 
getting within measurable distance of a Statute Book already over- 
crowded with futile labour laws. To set up courts of arbitration 
to hear both sides and then make awards binding upon both em- 
ployers and workmen may seem quite fair, on the face of it, but 
how would it work out? Arguments would be based upon existing 
prices, profit, and labour conditions, and judgment delivered upon 
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that evidence. Assuming an increase of wages to be the outcome, 
there could be little effective guarantee of the men benefiting to 
the stipulated extent, unless they retained the right to strike at will. 
Two things might easily happen to deprive labour of at least a part 
of its victory. The employers might re-arrange their working staffs 
—re-classify the grades of labour—and without violating a letter 
of the award leave the men no better off. Or the employers 
might in some cases advance prices, as of coal, for example, or 
railway fares, or even house rents, thus, in an indirect manner, dis- 
counting the higher wages. An arrangement for fixing the wages 
of labour, while leaving capital free to manipulate conditions of 
service and the prices of commodities, is no real remedy for labour 
discontent, yet it is on these lines that Government opinion is 
moving. We have already got an Industrial Council. In the coal 
trade we have got Statutory Joint Boards to fix wages. And when 
inquiries now being conducted into various foreign and colonial 
methods of settling labour disputes are concluded, we shall very 
likely have a Bill to establish some form of arbitration by State 
officials. We are moving in the wrong direction. 


INTERFERENCE IN LABOUR DISPUTES. 


We are drifting to a state of society in which no man will be 
free to bargain with another man; in which even an employers’ 
association will not be able to have an agreement with a trade 
union save on lines laid down by some body of commissioners ; in 
which, indeed, every working hour, condition, and pay rate will be 
fixed by the wiseacres of Whitehall; and in which our hours of 
sleep, the kinds of food we eat, and the cut of our coats and 
whiskers will be dictated by various boards of bureaucrats. We 
are moving rapidly on lines utterly alien to British character and 
tradition, and our efforts will end in the miserable failure they 
deserve. Surely, with our universal schooling, our freedom of 
speech and meeting and organisation, we ought to have more, and 
not less, free bargaining. Yet, just as men and classes of men are 
learning more and more how to combine, how to meet and bargain 
with others—just as workmen are learning how to defend their own 
interests—we have the State stepping in more frequently, not 
merely to conciliate, but to dictate. This increasing State inter- 
ference has not even apparent or partial success to recommend it. 
The number and magnitude of our strikes increase with the growth 
of Government machinery to settle disputes. We have had more 
and bigger strikes since the Industrial Council was formed, and 
since the Labour Department of the Board of Trade began to 
busy itself as a peacemaker, than we had before. This is more 
than a coincidence. It is a case of cause and effect. Make it 
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known that labour and capital must settle their own differences, 
and the differences will be few and far between—seldom acute. 
Make it known that in all serious disputes the State will interfere, 
and the disputes will be both frequent and serious. Let there be 
a fixed policy of no State interference, and the leaders on both 
sides, to say nothing of the rank and file, will weigh up the merits 
and demerits of their cases, calculate the forces of the probable 
opposition, and duly appreciate their reponsibilities before pro- 
ceeding to extreme methods. But let it be known, as is now the 
case, that no matter how extravagant the demands on the one side, 
or how unreasonable the refusal of concessions on the other—that 
no matter on what pretext a strike or lock-out is declared—if the 
worst comes to the worst the Government will step in and afford 
a ready retreat for the most wanton transgressors, you at once put 
a big premium on industrial anarchy. The worst agitators and 
the worst employers thrive on State interference at the expense 
of honest men. Strikes are undertaken, or provoked, 
on the principle of “heads I win, tails you lose,” so 
far as the agitator or the bad employer is_ con- 
cerned. If a strike is successful the agitator takes the credit. If 
it fails, he blames the Government. If the Government would 
keep out, both credit and blame would go generally to those res- 
ponsible, and, in that knowledge, the leaders on both sides would 
count the cost and consider the consequences more carefully. _It 
was the idea that the Government would interfere (with an eye 
on a million votes) that made the national coal strike possible. It 
is now under shelter of an Act of Parliament that the worst of the 
coalownérs are taking advantage of the colliers. 

Industrial peace—or as much industrial peace as is compatible 
with human nature—can best be secured, or promoted, by good- 
will between employer and workman, and between employers’ 
association and trade union. But when the State, or the law of 
the State, or the officer of the State comes in constantly between 


men, goodwill disappears. 


EIGHT Hours. 


When anything is the matter with our poor individual selves 
we employ qualified doctors, but to treat and heal the diseases of 
the mighty nation we engage legislative quacks. Some of the 
biggest of our recent strikes have been the outcome of quack laws, 
but instead of reversing, or mending, our policy, we are drafting 
more quack measures. Take the very biggest of our strikes—the 
national coal strike—for example. That was the direct offspring 
of the Eight Hours Act. Then, to cure the trouble created, we 
got a Minimum Wage Act. This is giving still more dissatisfac- 
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tion, so. we have a movement for the nationalisation of mines. If 
this is successful the miners will become industrial concripts, if 
not slaves, and their discontent will be intensified. When the 
Mines Eight Hours Bill was before Parliament the quacks as- 
sured us that it would lead to greater safety in working. In the 
two last full calendar years before that Act became operative the 
number of miners killed averaged four per working day. In the 
two first full years under the Act the deaths were not reduced to 
three per working day ; they did not remain even at four per day; 
they jumped up to siz per day. Similarly with the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. We were told that that measure would lead 
to life saving, inasmuch as it would stimulate employers to safe- 
guard fheir men. The law came into force in 1898; was 
strengthened in 1900 and in 1906; and in 1908 the House of Com- 
mons was discussing “the recent alarming increase of workshop 
accidents.” There had been a 60 per cent. increase of fatal acci- 
dents in ten years. The idea of compensation, like eight hours, was 
perfectly right and just, but it was embodied in a quack law, made 
by quack statesmen, and it defeated its own object. By such 
ridiculous laws we have made, or helped to make, the conditions of 
labour well-nigh intolerable, and then when we see our workers 
striking by the hundred thousand we suggest more ridiculous laws. 

Prior to the Mines Eight Hours Act our miners were the best 
paid manual workers in the country, and they had the most free- 
dom and by far the most leisure time. Through bargains between 
the local unions and the employers, working shifts were made to fit 
local conditions. There was the single shift in one district. The 
double shift in another. Men sometimes worked ten hours on 
mid-week days in order to have Saturdays or Mondays off. At 
mines sending coal to the Baltic, for example, they worked extra 
in summer and took extra leisure in winter. At mines turning out 
domestic coal they worked full in winter and short time in summer. 
But the law upset all that. There was to be uniformity. Nature 
and economics were to be defied. The Act was passed, and the 
industry had to be re-organised to fit. This has meant that in 
some districts the multiple shift system has had to be introduced. 
The men and boys are leaving home and returning at almost all 
hours of the day ‘and night. Domestic and social customs are 
upset. The women have hardly ever done preparing meals, etc. 
The Public Health authorities note a rise in the infant death-rate 
in the North because the women have less time to attend their 
children. The pit boys have lost their regular hours of sleep, 
work, and meals, and cannot attend evening classes as they did 
formerly. The men have lost their short week-end shifts, because 
they are limited all days. Trade union and co-operative meetings 
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have to be held on Sundays, because full attendances can be got 
no other day in the week. Repairers cannot do their work in the 
short Sunday shifts, and the hewers go to work on Mondays in pits 
not safe. All round there is disorganisation and bad temper. On 
top of it all there are reduced earnings. The restricted shifts 
lessened the pay of the men working in normal places, while the 
extra expense of hauling, winding, and ventilating for the re- 
arranged shifts caused the owners to be less generous than 
formerly with men working in “abnormal” places. The leaders, 
to cover their legislative blunder started the minimum wage move- 
ment, and that culminated in a national strike. Then, instead of 
letting the strike run its course, the Government promised legis- 
lation. That promise prolonged the strike, rendered it impossible 
for the moderates to effect a voluntary settlement, and 
strengthened the extremists. At last the legislation came in shape 
of a Mirlimum Wage Act, and now there is more discontent than 
ever. As soon as funds can be scraped together again we shall 
have some more coal strikes. The Wage Act, like the Hours Act, 
is a bad fit. A minimum wage is really a time wage, and a time 
wage means supervision, whereas the collier has been accustomed 
to freedom. In the Minimum Wage Act, with its joint 
boards, the badly disposed owners and managers have got an 
undoubted instrument of tyranny, while, of course, there is a 
tendency to make the minimum wage the maximum—to pay the 
minimum time wage for a maximum day’s work under strict super- 
vision—and so the best men are penalised. The Minimum Wage 
and Eight Hours Acts are working havoc in our mines, just as the 
Workmen’s Compensation and other measures have done in our 
workshops. 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION. 


The Compensation Law, for instance, by insisting upon the 
same compensation for an aged man as a young one, gave our em- 
ployers a ready excuse for discharging the aged. At any rate, it 
prompted employers to give preference to young men. Now see 
how this worked out in actual practice. Smarting under what they 
regarded as an unfair liability, many employers weeded out their 
elderly workmen. In doing so they were, of course, discarding the 
safe men. Not only is the elderly man less liable to happen an 
accident than the young, inexperienced, and reckless man, but he 
is less likely to cause injury to others through leaving things unsafe. 
As the elderly men were weeded out accidents increased. Then 
the employers became still more strict. They knocked off “resting 
times.” They were not disposed to have men resting—or, per- 
chance, playing—in the shops and running risk of accident when 
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their services were not actually required. Thus a new policy was 
adopted in many works. Where men had formerly been em- 
ployed regularly, at weekly wages, enjoying frequent rests between 
jobs, they were now engaged more casually, by the hour, rushed 
while a job was on hand, then suspended the moment it was 
finished. In the rush, of course, there have been more accidents, 
but what the employers lose in extra compensation they gain—and 
far more than gain—in wages saved. To put the matter in a nut- 
shell, the aged have been cast on the scrap heap, the young have 
been speeded-up, earnings have been diminished, and accidents in- 
creased—by special labour legislation! By their growing rates and 
taxes, their ridiculous laws and pettifogging restrictions, and their 
inexcusable interference, our political quacks are creating for the 
honest workers an industrial and social hell. 


T. Goon. 




















1913. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


It is not many years ago, and well within the memory of most 
of us, that an efficient steam engine was considered the best and 
most economical source of power, and opinions among engineers 
differed only as to the particular make of engine that gave the 
highest horse-power for a given consumption of coal. Even the 
advent of the steam turbine has not sufficed to maintain the 
supremacy of steam, which is being rapidly replaced by oil, and 
especially gas engines. An oil engine is practically a gas engine 
that produces the gas which it requires at the moment of explosion. 
The principles upon which the production of gas power depends 
are well explained in a treatise by Messrs. Hirshfield and Ulbricht, 
of the Cornell University, U.S.A! The authors first describe the 
general principles underlying all gas and oil engines, and then give 
a number of practical examples of engines, drawn chiefly from 
American practice. The explanations are clear and concise, and 
are accompanied by a number of excellent diagrams and illustra- 
tions of various kinds of engines. The book will be found useful 
by all interested in automobiles, or in the production of power on 
a large scale. 


The report of the first International Eugenics Congress, held 
in London in July of last year, has now appeared as Volume II. of 
“Problems in Eugenics.” A previous volume contained the 
majority of the papers read in various languages, that before us 
giving the discussions on the various papers. At last, Eugenics ap- 
pear as a definite science, and the discussion on topics that have 
hitherto been shunned in public meetings leaves nothing to be desired. 
Of course, there were many divergences of opinion between the 
members of the Congress; that is to be expected in the infancy 
of a science; but on many important points most of the members 
were united in their views. Especially on the.urgent question of the 


1. “Gas Power.” By C. F. Hirshfield and T. C. Ulbricht. London: 


Chapman and Hall, Ltd. 
2. “Problems in Eugenics,” Vol. II. The Eugenics Education Society, 


London. 1913. 
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elimination of the unfit practical unanimity prevailed, although 
various opinions were expressed as to the best means to be adopted 
to secure that desirable end. It was news to many of the English 
visitors that in eight American States laws have already been 
passed providing for the sterilisation by means of vasectomy of 
confirmed criminals, insane, epileptic, and feeble-minded of either 
sex. The opposition to these reforms in the United States has 
chiefly come from religious bodies. No thoughtful person can read 
page of this interesting report without wondering why problems of 
such importance to the human race should have been tacitly 
avoided for so many years. 





PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


Dr. Paul Dahlke is an authoritative exponent of Buddhism, 
and the Bhikkhu Silacara has already done something to extend 
the range of his appeal by means of translation. In “ Buddhism 
and Science,”! the process is continued, but it is to be doubted 
whether the book will carry much conviction with it. The author's 
self-imposed task, which is “to throw the light of the Buddha- 
thought ” upon the various problems of physics, physiology, biology, 
and cosmology, and “to show that neither faith nor science supply 
(sic) such an answer . . . as can satisfy the thinking man,” may be 
carried out to his own satisfaction, but it is to be doubted whether 
that satisfaction will be shared very largely by his readers. How- 
ever, that will be their own fault. For there are three kinds of men, 
we read. “ First, the indifferent, comparable to the inert bodies of 
chemistry. . . . Secondly, the believers, comparable to those 
chemical bodies whose affinities are satisfied. ... And, thirdly, 
there is the thinking class, destitute of faith, corresponding to 
chemical bodies in the nascent state.” And “our book has value 
only for this third, last kind.” What happens when, by reading it, 
the third class develops into the second, is unexplained. The only 
logical conclusion is that, if you think, you cannot believe. And 
then where are you? 


Another of the many books that claim “to put the truth... . 
before all who desire to know it” is provided by Mr. Hubert 
Stansbury? It is divided, like Gaul, into three parts, and deals in 
turn with the growth of religion, “Reasonable Belief,” and the 

1. “Buddhism and Science.” By Paul Dahblke. Translated from the 
German by the Bhikkhu Silacara. London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 


2. “In Quest of Truth: A Study of Religion and Morality.” By Hubert 
Stansbury. London: Watts and Co. 
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moral law. The usual distinction is drawn between faith and 
“true” faith, and its application is extended to such qualities as 
virtue and knowledge, which apparently are either “true,” or pure 
and simple. It is excusable to search amongst the pages of this 
‘book for the definition of the “true” truth; but the 
fact is that there are in these days so many 
truths that are merely true that we must _ possess 
ourselves in such patience as we can command while awaiting the 
inevitable revelation of the really “true” true truth. In the mean- 
time we commiserate the dear people for whom the book was 
primarily written—“ my own children, when they reach a fit age ”— 
and may be allowed to wonder what satisfactory test of true fitness 
will be applied. 


Two smaller, but not less interesting publications from the 
same house, are a translation by Joseph McCabe of Francisco 
Ferrer’s account of “what the Modern School was, is, and ought 
to be,” and a reprint of Norman Angell’s Lecture on “ War and 
the Essential Realities." It is probably sufficient to call attention 
to these two books without attempting to describe or criticize their 
contents. , 


A document of the greatest interest to Biblical scholars is the 
manuscript of the four Gospels purchased by Mr. Charles L. Freer 
in 1906 from an Arab dealer, and now placed in the University of 
Michigan. A copy of the complete facsimile edition of the MS. has 
been presented recently to the British Museum, and simultaneously 
with the publication of the facsimile there appears a full description 
of the manuscript—its history, paleography, contents, etc—with a 
discussion of the text problem, and of its date, and with a full 
collation by Professor H. A. Sanders.5 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


In Canada, Teuton, Latin, and Slav meet in the old inter- 
national struggle for existence. The history of this most interest- 
ing of our colonies reads like a romance, but in its entirety it 
remained unwritten until Mr. J. A. T. Lloyd achieved the task in 


. “The Origin and Ideals of the Modern School.” By Francisco Ferrer. 
Translated by Joseph McCabe. London: Watts and Co. 

4. “War and the Essential Realities.” Conway Memorial Lecture. 
Delivered by Norman Angell. John M. Robertson, M.P., in the chair. London: 
Watts and Co. 

. “The New Testament Manuscripts in the Freer Collection.” Part I- 
The Washington Manuscript of the Four Gospels. By Henry A. Sanders, 
University of Michigan. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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“The Real Canadian.” Jacques Cartier, of St. Malo, who, in 1534, 
went boldly in search of John Cabot’s “new found isle,” was the 
first real discoverer of Canada, though the Spaniards had been 
there before them. During the reign of Louis XIV. there was a 
large migration of French peasants to Quebec. It was, in Mr. 
Lloyd’s opinion, due to treachery on the part of the captain of the 
Mayflower, “that he headed that vessel to Cape Cod when James I. 
was king. The fault of the French colonists was that they dissi- 
pated their energies in a hundred directions, “fought Indians or 
baptised them with equal readiness, but depended all the 
time for means of subsistence, not on New, but on Old France.” 
One of the most illustrious names connected with Canada ‘is that 
of Samuel Champlain, a Captain in the French Navy, who led the 
great expedition to Lake Huron, and became the champion of the 
Iroquois. In 1625 the Jesuits came. Awful, indeed, were the 
sufferings heroically borne by these intrepid missionaries, notably 
by Jean de Brebeuf. The nomadic existence led by the fur traders 
—coureurs de bois—was not only an obstacle to missionary efforts, 
but also militated against tilling the soil. As Mr. Lloyd’s book 
covers the whole field of British activity in Canada, it is impossible 
within the limits of a short notice to convey to our readers any 
adequate notion of this highly informative work, which should 
appeal to the intelligent public no less than to serious politicians. 
We will conclude by a quotation from it apropos of Champlain: 
“ A great colony is not, and has never been, the result of individual 
effort on the part of one or more explorers of genius.” 


“ Life of Sir Henry Vane the Younger, Statesman and Mystic,”? 
by the Rev. John Willcock, D.D., is the fifth monograph that has 
appeared on a very strange and arresting personage, who was the 
subject of a sonnet by Milton. The foreign cast of countenance 
and the strain of mysticism which became more and more developed 
as he advanced in years is traceable to his mother, a Guiccardini. 
His father was a grasping, self-seeking courtier under James [., and 
a politician under Charles I. By representing Raby Castle as “a 
heap of stones,” the elder Sir William obtained that magnificent 
demesne for a mere song. Sir Henry Vane the Younger was edn- 
cated at Westminster and Oxford. His University career in Eng- 
land was of short duration, as he refused to take the oath of 
allegiance and supremacy. After studying for a while abroad, 
probably at Leyden, he was sent to the English Embassy at 
Vienna. As his peculiar views on religion stood in the way of his 

1. “The Real Canadian.” By J. A. T. Lloyd. London: Everett and Co. 
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making a career in his own country, he emigrated to New England, 
and, for one year, held the Governorship of Massachusetts; but 
the intolerance of sectarian bigotry disgusted him, so he returned 
home. When King Charles quarrelled with the Parliamentary 
party, Vane was chosen to appeal to the citizens of London to 
support the latter. He was afterwards involved in the plot to seize 
Charles II., and his brother, the Duke of York. When the Restora- 
tion came, Vane was exempted from the Act of Indemnity. 
He met his death with extraordinary fortitude. To sum up his 
character, Vane was an advocate of toleration and religious equality, 
the sovereignty of Parliament, the reform of the Commons, and a 
written Constitution. In these respects he showed himself a poli- 
tician far in advance of his age. Dr. Willcock’s “Life of Sir 
William Vane the Younger” is a notable. advance on the work of 
his predecessors, and contains much information on several im- 
portant points, notably of Vane’s relations with Cromwell, which 
had hitherto been neglected. This handsome and liberally illus- 
trated volume is likely to remain the standard authority on the 
subject. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


In his “ Introduction ” to “ Rue and Roses,”! by Angela Langer, 
Dr. W. L. Courtney writes: “It is the history, not of the eternal 
womanly, but of the eternal virginal. Anne is, like the daughter of 
Jephthah, a predestined virgin, who does not, like her Hebrew 
prototype, bewail her maidenhood among the mountains, but 
accepts it with grave resignation, as her lot in life.” Anne—the 
subject of this autobiography—is the daughter of a small, struggling 
shopkeeper in the vicinity of Vienna. Her first great sorrow comes 
through the disgrace of her father being imprisoned for debt. Her 
brother, who has boasted that he will do great things, becomes a 
waiter at Buda Pesth, and she obtains the post of nursery governess. 
From a kindly teacher of music and languages she acquires some 
English and general culture. She meets by chance with a Byronic 
hero, who lends her books, and lets her fall in love with him. “ You 
are mistaken,” says he. “I am a wolf—a heartless, terrible wolf ; 
one that would never hesitate to devour a sheep that came in his 
way without a shepherd or a hound.” He spares her, however, 
teaches her prosody, and corrects the metre of her poems. She 
writes to him from time to time after obtaining a situation at 
Marlow. When she realised the hopelessness of her romantic 


x. “Rue and Roses.” By Angela Langer. London: William Heinemann. 
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passion, she wrote: “And out of that new consciousness arose to 
me a new wisdom, and a new love—a wisdom which reigned over 
all former wisdom, and a love which reigned over all former. love. 
And when I returned with it into my solitude, the stones began to 
speak.” With these pathetic words this soul-autobiography 
abruptly ends. Anne has had her day-dreams, and is resigned to 
live her life of uncomplaining drudgery. “Rue and Roses” is a 
human document eloquent in its unstudied simplicity. Among the 
more serious class of readers it should have a wide and permanent 


appeal. 


In “ The Strolling Saint,”? Mr. Rafael Sabatini presents us with 
a startlingly vivid sketch of Italy under the Pontificate of Paul III. 
Agostino, Lord of Modolfo and Carmina, had been unfortunate in 
his upbringing. Though the son of a condottiere who had been 
numbered among the slain at Pavia, his mother, Monica, had vowed 
to make him a friar. With this object in view, she entrusted his 
early education to a learned priest, and kept away from his sight 
all young and comely women. He contrived to learn swordsman- 
ship from an old retainer. At Dr. Fifanti’s house, where he was 
sent to study the classics, his handsome face caught the wanton 
fancy of his tutor’s young wife. Fifanti attacked him in a jealous 
rage, and Agostino, after killing him in self-defence, fled to Monte 
Orsaro, and hid from justice by assuming the habit of a knavish 
anchorite who had just died. His austerities, whereby he hoped 
to make reparation for his sins, brought him nearly to death’s door. 
The fair Bianca Cavalcanti and he fall in love at first sight, but she 
is forced into marrying another in order to save Agostino from the 
hands of the Inquisitors. Here Agostino intervenes with an 
armed force, and rescues the unwilling bride from a monstrous plot 
against her honour. At this juncture, Giovanni Anguessola 
reveals himself as Agostino’s father, and, after some further blood- 
shed, the story ends happily. Mr. Rafael Sabatini has, in “ The 
Strolling Saint,” produced an intensely dramatic story of the 
“ cloak-and-sword” order, which will be read with ‘unflagging 
interest from cover to cover. 


2. “The Strolling Saint.” By Rafael Sabatini. London: Stanley Paul. 
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